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MY fORTRA LIT. 


By HENRIETTE CORKRAN. 


** Rue Neuve des Petits Champs, Paris, June 3. 

“ DEAREST LuciE,—Now there is a room vacant, close to mine, 
in this amusing boarding-house, you must come over immediately 
or the den will be taken. From the tone of your last epistle, I see 
that you really want a change ; London bores you, you have had a 
plethora of dull dinners, of duller five-o’clock teas, of never-ending, 
still-beginning at-homes, and crowded private views. Vanitas vani- 
tatum, omnia vanitas, is your inward growl of despair as you contem- 
plate the cards of invitation that litter your aunt’s chimney-piece in 
Queen’s Gate. 

“T detest conventionality and etiquette, so this Jexsion suits my 
Bohemian temperament—Paris atmosphere is like champagne, so 
sparkling and light. Besides, as your portrait, painted by your gifted 
self, is admirably hung in the Sa/om, you must come and pay it a 
visit and listen to the remarks that are made about it. 

“What an age since we have met! Not since we were at school 
together in Paris, or rather, the last time we saw each other was in 
dear dirty Dublin. I left for India, where, as you know, I married, 
and now that I am a widow I have gone in for Art—but I envy your 
talent. That portrait of yourself excites much admiration, it is so well 
painted and modelled ; the pose is natural and full of life. I send 
you a Figaro with a highly flattering critigue of your portrait. You 
are on the ladder that leads to success. 
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“ There are several entertaining boarders here: nearly every one 
works. There is a painter, a poet, a journalist, a lady novelist, &c., 
&c. The meals are amusing, for we all talk to each other, and some- 
times quarrel! Mademoiselle Dupont, who keeps this Zension, is a 
guileless creature, very kind. She had a romance in her girlhood: 
her fiancé was killed by a fall from his horse, and though past fifty she 
still thinks of her beloved Léon. From the window of the room you 
are to inhabit you can see into a convent garden, a most reposeful 
spot, quite an oasis of tranquillity in a desert of turmoil! While I 
write this I peep out and see two seurs pacing up and down a shaded 
alley. The sun glints on their resigned, dark garments. Sometimes, 
when I feel dispirited, I envy their unemotional lives, peaceful, yet 
hardworking, for it is an educational convent for young girls. 

“ Yes, dearest Lucie, it will give me great pleasure to have a long 
téte a téte with you ; really, up to lately we had lost sight of each 
other—it is getting on to twenty years. How time flies! When 
last we saw each other we were blooming girls in our teens. The 
bell is ringing for dinner, so I must conclude this scrawl. 

** Your attached old friend, 
“ Marcor Lucas. 


“P.S. Write soon, mentioning day and hour of your arrival in /a 
capitale de la belle France, and I shall meet you if possible.” 


This letter reached me on a particularly gloomy morning in June. 
I was sitting in my aunt’s boudoir, sorting out her manifold invi- 
tations to dinners, at-homes, concerts, &c., &c., for I was her 
secretary and companion—being an orphan, and almost penniless 
after the death of my father. His only sister, who was a wealthy 
widow, offered me a home and salary if I would undertake to be 
useful and amuse her. I had had two years of fashionable slavery, 
and panted for liberty and a new life. The wish was so strong, that 
I had managed to consecrate a few hours every morning to Art. I had 
transformed a garret into a studio; placed myselfin front of a cheval 
glass, and the result was a striking portrait. Having years ago studied 
art in Paris in the a¢e/ier of a good painter, Mr. Chaplain, I wrote 
and asked him to look at the picture I was sending to Paris. He 
replied that he was astonished at the progress I had made, and 
advised me to send it to the Sa/on, which I did. The evening after 
the varnishing day, I received a letter from my old schoolfellow, now 
Mrs. Lucas, full of praise, and advising me to put her address in the 
catalogue if I wished to get any commissions in Paris. This opened 
a new horizon. I indulged in no end of day dreams; saw myself 
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established in a beautiful studio in Paris, with sitters as plentiful as 
blackberries. But how to get away from the Queen’s Gate dungeon 
—that was a problem ; at the height of the London season, too, when 
I was particularly busy writing out invitations and accepting them, for 
my aunt was a mighty personage in “ Vanity Fair.” She lived for the 
London season—the great epoch of her life. While I was ruminating 
over Margot’s invitation, my aunt called me out. In parenthesis, I 
may add that her voice was not low, gentle and sweet, but, on the 
contrary, metallic and sharp. 

“Lucie, come at once ; there is a great deal to be done to-day. 
I want you to write two hundred invitations on these cards. I have 
decided upon having an at-home on the 2oth, to meet the Duchess 
of H I must pick and choose, for I can only invite Za créme 
de la crime; you must help me to select from my immense list. Also 
there are six invitations to dinner parties, in which, Lucie, you are 
included.” 

When my aunt uttered the “ Lucie, you are included,” she turned 
her small brown, meaningless eyes upon me, staring at me with an 
air of “how fortunate you are, to be my niece ! ” 

If there is a thing I hate more than another in my present life, 
it is those terribly oppressive dinner parties given at the houses of 
some of my aunt’s friends; generally, sixteen overfed specimens of 
wealthy humanity, middle-aged and old, staring at each other’s hot 
red faces, feeding upon the fat of the land. No conversation, no 
sparkling talk to relieve the monotony. I generally have to gaze at 
the occiput of my neighbour, groaning inwardly at the ennui which 
devours me. 

But to-day I held the key of my deliverance, z.e., Margot’s letter. 
The promised land was not far off. 

After some hesitation, at last I boldly took my courage in 
both my hands. After having written to Margot to accept, I 
told my aunt that I had received an invitation to Paris; that my 
mind was quite made up to leave her, and see how my por- 
trait looked in the Sa/on. For several hours I really thought the 
good lady would have had an attack of apoplexy. I cannot describe 
her indignation and astonishment at my base ingratitude. She 
declared that she would have nothing more to do with me. How- 
ever, if a thing has to be done, let it be done quickly. So, without 
heeding my aunt’s entreaties and threats, I left London, with the 
firm resolve to do my best to become independent, and never to 
return to a life that was utterly distasteful—a living death. 

I met Margot at the Gare St. Lazare. She recognised me at 
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once, from the likeness to the portrait. As she embraced me, I 
felt as if twenty years had suddenly rolled off. We were girls once 
more, in bright, animated Paris ; London life was a past nightmare ; 
this was the true reality. 

“You are exactly like your portrait,” Margot exclaimed, in that 
rich contralto voice which was one of her many attractions. She 
was peering at me through her gold /orgnon as we jogged through 
the streets of Paris in a fiacre. 

“You are not much altered, Margot ; you are very young looking 
still—so slight. How delightful to be once more together!” We 
hugged each other like school-girls. 

Paris looked enchanting—like a fairy city—on that June evening ; 
myriads of twinkling lights in the shops; stars overhead ; the 
streets filled with happy faneurs, whose motto seemed to be, “ Let us 
eat, drink, and be merry.” The facre stopped in a comparatively quiet 
street, at the other side of the Seine. The gvi//e was opened by a 
man in shirt sleeves, smoking a clay pipe. This was the concierge. 
Margot asked him to carry my trunks upstairs. I followed her upa 
highly-waxed staircase ; a bell was rung, the door opened by a donne 
in a pretty white cap and apron. Just as we entered, a grey head 
with a cotton handkerchief tied round it peeped from a side room; 
then a lean figure, enveloped in a white camisole, feet encased in big 
slippers, emerged, making a low bow, a timid voice exclaiming: 
“Pardon, Mesdemoiselles, for appearing in this déshadille, but I 
could not refrain from coming to welcome Miss Wyndham, and to 
tell you that I have had the sheets thoroughly aired. There is water in 
the jugs and eax sucré in a tumbler, with some discuits de Rheims.” 

I thanked her; she made me another reverence and disappeared. 
This was my first meeting with Mademoiselle Dupont. 

I was charmed with my room—it was so thoroughly French—and 
old fashioned Utrecht yellow velvet armchairs, a stiff divan, a white 
marble clock ; Sappho clasping her knee, the lute lying by her side ; 
a big four-poster bed, and a very little jug with a little water for the 
purpose of ablution. As I lay on the spring mattress I felt deeply 
grateful to Providence for enabling me to escape from the thraldom of 
a hateful existence, and, shortly after, I was in the arms of Morpheus. 

The next morning, when I awoke, Margot was standing by my 
bed holding a tray, on which was a large cup of café au /ait and a 
crisp roll and butter. She opened the shutter, letting in a flood of 
unadulterated Paris sunshine. The distant hum of carriages, and 
street cries of vegetable and fruit vendors, were more delightful to 
my ears than the most vecherché music in the whole of London. 
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Margot in her pink dressing-gown, with masses of loose dark 
hair, and small dazzling white teeth and Japanese black eyes, was 
very attractive—it was so nice to have her hand me my café au Jait. 
In London, I abominated the Queen’s Gate housemaid, who never 
condescended to such a feéble performance as a smile, but in a hard, 
reproachful voice uttered the invariable “ Eight o’clock, Miss ”—which 
meant, “Get up at once.” But in this boarding-house there was no 
hurry ; Margot kindly smoothed my pillows ; I felt in anearthly paradise 
as I sipped the delicious café and munched the roll. 

“The sun shines here as if he really enjoyed his existence,” I 
remarked from my bed. ‘‘The luminary seems glad to be about his 
work, or pleasure. In London the sun seldom makes his appearance, 
when he does he shines through layers of thick yellow flannel! What a 
lovely garden! I can smell the roses. But now, Margot, tell me some- 
thing about yourself ; you look so bright and happy. Are you going 
to be married again, dear ?” 

She burst out laughing, a merry gurgling peal. ‘“‘ Oh Lucie, don’t 
ever ask me such a question. It is because I am fancy free that I 
am so merry. I do not deny that I have a few flirtations on hand ; 
pray, what would life be without a few of those interesting episodes ? 
I intend flirting as long asI can find someone to flirt with! In 
France a woman is never considered old, if she has intelligence and 
esprit. There is a lady in this house, of sixty, very like a French 
marquise of the ancien régime; she has a devoted cavalier servente of 
seventy who presents her bouquets twice a week ; kisses her hand 
with a high-bred gallantry, charming to witness. Though they are both 
free, they don’t dream of entering the holy bonds of matrimony. If 
they were married, he would cease to present her with bouquets. 
Poetry would fly out of the window, dull prose would establish itself 
in the house. She is an attractive woman ; knows how to converse. 
When I watch this couple, I think of old customs long past, such as 
the courtly reverence, the slow dignified szenwef, the pinches of snuff 
from exquisite sabaticres. 

“ Are they boarders here, Margot ?” 

“The lady has rooms in this house, but does not partake of the 
meals with us. She is enveloped in mystery. Now and then she 
walks up and down the garden with her Monsieur le Vicomte ; he is 
a nice old fellow with a red ribbon in his button-hole. I should like 
to know their past history. Then there is another romantic friendship 
here, representing middle-age devotion of the Platonic order, between 
a delicate, refined lady and a fierce-looking musician. His name is 
Monsieur Hareng ; she is Madame Blanc ; they are inseparable. Even 
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I, at my age, could not have such an affair without causing scandal ; 
but these two affinities manage to escape ill-natured remarks. They 
hover like moths round the candle, but don’t burn ; they have many 
topics of conversation and are thoroughly absorbed in each other’s 
society. She watches and looks after the musician like a mother 
over a delicate child, provides cakes and fruit for him, reads out 
aloud, takes him out for long walks, plays désigue, dominoes, is 
always at his beck and call. It sometimes annoys me to see the 
matter-of-fact way in which he accepts this devotion : but as they.are 
happy it is no business of mine.” 

“This is quite a sentimental Jension, Margot. Haven’t you got 
a flirtation here also?” 

“Oh!” laughing merrily, “ I flirt with several, especially with 
Mr. Barrington, your next-door neighbour. .He is very talented as a 
painter, poet, &c. He is interesting, but voila tout. No! vive la liberté 5 
no one ought to marry Mr. Barrington, he is so eccentric, forgets 
everything and everybody. I devoutly hope that I shall never again 
take a serious fancy ; it would be terrible at my age if I cared for a 
rake! Alas! rakes are often very fascinating—much more so than 
those honest, god-fearing men who never dream of breaking any of 
the Ten Commandments ; but I must leave you, déjeuner is at twelve 
o'clock, in the garden under a tent ;” and, humming a lively French 
song, Margot disappeared. While dressing, I heard a pleasant rich- 
toned voice singing snatches of German ballads, breaking out now 
and then into English ; then a splash of water: Mr. Barrington was 
evidently taking his morning tub. The convent garden was now 
filled with young girls ; some had skipping-ropes, others played Zs 
grices, or battledore and shuttlecock—I could hear their merry 
laughter. Several seurs in their dark garments, relieved only by the 
white coifs and collars, watched over their flock with smiling faces. 
The sun danced lovingly over the heads of the seurs and their 
young pupils. It was a pretty picture, one that I should like to paint. 
As I gazed at the gentle nuns, a wistful feeling came over me ; no 
one cared for me now, I had no one who wanted my affections. The 
lonely future filled me with a kind of terror ; for the last few years 
my life had been uneventful, save with that one exception, the success 
of my portrait ; but though Art had rewarded me, was I perfectly 
satisfied ? Was there not something wanting to complete my life ; had 
I not mistaken tinsel for gold? I asked myself, watching that old 
convent garden, What a struggle life is! So many disappointments 
varied by frivolous pleasures. Are we not all more or less like dogs 
after a bone? Of course the bones differed—the society bone, where 
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everybody tried to outvie his neighbour in social smartness, to get at 
the highest circle ; then the political bone ; the commercial bone ; 
the matrimonial bone ; the art bone—my particular bone, at which 
I was gnawing, cui bono—I could not help sighing over this pun— 
all has been done before, and in a hundred years from this what 
will it matter? My moralising meditations are put a stop to by a 
sharp tap at my chamber door ; a donne in a Brittany cap says, “ Ze 
déjeuner est servi.” Margot also comes in, looking very charming in 
a pale blue gown ; she links her arm in mine and we go downstairs 
into the garden, where, under a tent, stood a long table over which 
was a snowy table-cloth ; a couple of servants were bringing dishes 
from the kitchen,-a savoury smell mixed with the perfumes of gloire 
de Dijon and cabbage roses. Mademoiselle Dupont was standing at 
the head of the table directing the servants, commenting upon the 
dishes ; she smiled at me, inquiring how I had slept, if my room 
was comfortable, hoped I liked omelette au lard and choufleur au 
gratin. The boarders sauntered in gradually. 

“ Nobody here is punctual,” whispered Margot ; “the breakfast 
goes on till one o’clock—after that hour there is nothing till seven, 
“Oh here come the Platonic Affinities !” pointing to a tall man of 
about fifty, with a striking appearance of power, accompanied by a 
tall, distinguée pretty woman. She was dressed in a lilac gown, 
trimmed with lace; her face had a fatiguée expression; she was 
decidedly interesting. ‘“ Madame Blanc is a widow ; some say her 
sposo is in a mad-house,” continued Margot; “she seems happy in 
the society of the volcanic individual—Una and the Lion! She 
pets him; you see those little cakes and pots of cream in that 
corner—they are provided for the Volcano by Madame Blanc, 
She eats nothing ; trifles now and then with the leg of a chicken; 
but she watches Monsieur Hareng enjoying the flesh-pots, and that is 
sufficient food for her. I once made a joke about them. How he 
glared at me, his eyes had such a terrible expression of hate! No 
one must interfere with him, or beware! He is intense, life is a very 
serious desogne, there is nothing light or airy about him, no one must 
ever chaff him, or the thunders of Jove will be let loose. Still, he 
can be pleasant and amusing; there is nothing mean about him, 
but, like most men, he is egotistic.” 

Then came a young man with curly brown hair, a long neck, and 
Byronic collar. He was attired in a white cotton suit, with a crimson 
scarf round his waist. 

“That is a painter, Lucie, I call him Mr. Botticelli—he raves 
about this master, disparages all others, and abuses more or less 
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the modern painters. He is clever, but so conceited and affected 
that I run away from him. Oh! here comes Mr. Barrington.” 

This individual was attired in a brown velveteen suit, much the 
worse for wear, indeed it was covered with stains of paint, as if he wiped 
his palette on his coat; out of one pocket bulged a long pipe and 
some paint-brushes ; on his head he wore a straw helmet ; he looked 
over fifty, but was stil! very good-looking, and had the unmistakeable 
appearance of the well-bred gentleman-Bohemian. There was a char- 
coal smudge across one side of his face : he had evidently forgotten 
to wash that cheek—he resembled a semi-restored painting—one side 
clean, the other black. 

‘What a glorious morning !” he exclaimed, in a pleasant sonorous 
voice, shaking hands with everyone, myself included. He did not 
know if he had met me before. He smiled at the servants, and in 
bad French asked for some particular wine, presented Margot with a 
beautiful rose, which he had just picked, and, locking round the table, 
remarked on the gorgeous colouring of the omelette—a festival of 
colour—“ I am so hungry.” Margot introduced me to him. He quite 
forgot that he had already shaken hands with me, for, on hearing my 
name, he exclaimed, “ Ah! I should have known you anywhere, you 
are so like your own portrait in the Sa/on, not a bit flattered— 
Justice without Mercy. I am indeed delighted to think that so gifted 
a sister of the brush is my neighbour in this boarding-house. If Mrs. 
Lucas worked harder she also would be a great artist, but not so 
charming. Now, she amuses and interestsme. Women who work hard 
have no leisure to be fascinating.” 

He dropped his voice and the remainder was in sotto voce to 
Margot. While eating my déjeuner I watched the other boarders. 

Madame Blanc was listening earnestly to the musician, who was 
‘eating omelette with gusto, while she seemed to be flirting with a 
few green peas, Mr. Botticelli was having a loud argument with an 
American lady about some pictures ; his voice was affected and his 
manner most aggressive. 

** What a conceited ass!” muttered Mr. Barrington. “I cannot 
stand his affectation, it sickens me.” 

“T don’t dislike affectation,” answered Margot (her mouth full of 
salad). ‘He is so good looking I believe you are jealous of him ; men 
seldom admire each other: they are far vainer than we, the weaker sex.” 

Then followed a skirmish of words between Margot and Mr. 
Barrington—those uncivil wars they evidently enjoyed. The Jaéssez- 
aller, the brightness all round, delighted me. Such an infinite con- 
trast to my late bored existence in Queen’s Gate ! 
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The déjeuner over, we wandered round the pretty garden, inhaling 
the perfume of the gorgeous roses. 

“I feel saucy with health this morning,” remarked Mr. Barrington, 
lighting his big pipe. ‘I enjoyed my breakfast in the society of two 
charming and gifted ladies. What cana man want more here below?” 

I wandered towards the house, in order to leave Margot to enjoy 
in perfect peace her flirtation with Mr. Barrington. On the hall 
table I found a letter addressed to me, care of Mrs. Lucas. 

‘“‘Tt must be a commission for a portrait,” was my first thought, for 
no one yet knew my address in Paris, except through the Sa/on cata- 
logue, where Margot had thoughtfully inserted beside my name 
hers and the address. 

I returned to the garden, and wending my way to a quiet corner, 
sat on a bench under a laburnum tree and tore open the envelope. 
There was no signature. It was dated from L’H6tel du Louvre. 

“Tf Miss Lucie Wyndham would care to meet an old friend, will 
she come to the Sa/on to-morrow, Thursday, at twelve o’clock. She 
will find him admiring her portrait.” 

I scanned the writing, but could not at first recognise it ; little by 
little, I seemed to recall a writing that twenty years ago used to send 
a thrill through me—could that strange missive be from my old lover, 
Douglas Fergusson? I had been engaged to be married to him when 
I was seventeen. He had basely deceived me ; we were separated 
for ever by his marriage with the lady to whom he had been previously 
engaged. Long ago I had banished his image from my heart and 
thoughts. The pain and humiliation had crushed me early in life, 
his deceptive conduct gave me a moral shock from which I had 
never entirely recovered. Who but Douglas Fergusson could wish to 
renew an old acquaintanceship in such an erratic way? Who but 
this man who played me false in past years? If it is Douglas Fergusson 
I shall never meet him, never trust him: our paths lie wide apart ; 
better they should never approach. 

But after a few seconds of reflection I thought, why should I jump, 
womanlike, at such a conclusion? Among the many men I had known, 
perhaps he might be the last to approach a recenciliation through 
the means of an unsigned letter. I had still some of his old love- 
letters, but had not looked at them for twenty years—little by little 
my thoughts went back to auld lang syne. I was no longer sitting in 
Mademoiselle Dupont’s garden, but in a big old-fashioned garden 
outside Dublin. In a bower, by my side, a short dark man was 
pouring words of love in my seventeen year-old ear. A few past scenes 
glided rapidly before my eyes : I saw myself a blooming, bright girl, 
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saucy with health and high spirits, full of cleverness and fun. I had 
only just left school in Paris to pay a visit to a cousin in Dublin. 
Innocent and guileless, I knew nothing of the evils, trials and decep- 
tions of life. I was still a romp; but gradually Doctor Fergusson’s 
marked attentions and unvarying kindness made me like him. He 
was then over thirty, learned, and respected for his energy and 
talents. He held a good position in the scientific world, so I felt 
flattered by the marked interest he took in me. The open homage he 
paid me was remarked ; my cousin, who was a matchmaker, threw us 
constantly together ; he offered to teach me botany, and many a de- 
lightful excursion did we take together. Even now, as I sat in that 
Paris garden twenty years after, I had to confess that those hours 
spent with him had left imperishable memories which subsequent 
bitterness and disenchantment could not entirely obliterate. There 
is such a halo about first love! How the future lay then before me, 
full of hope, rosy lights, like a Garden of Eden untrodden by sorrow ! 
He asked me to be his wife, but begged me to keep the engagement 
secret for a while, as there were a few pecuniary difficulties in the way. 

Then the terrible news, told me so suddenly by an acquaintance, 
that my lover was affianced to another girl. He who had opened 
out a new life to me was lost tome for ever. It took me some time 
to realise how miserably I had been deceived ; it was a fearful awaken- 
ing, the knowledge that I had been the mere plaything of a man who 
had sought every device to win my love, merely to gratify his selfish 
vanity. Now, as I pondered over that sad past, I thought with pitying 
regret of the girl who had been so suddenly disillusioned, as a mother 
feels for her child’s trouble. 

It was as if the girl who had started in life’s road so gaily, so 
freshly, had quite a different identity from my own. At seventeen, 
left so much to myself, without guidance, I had not realised the value 
of my own actions ; lacking in worldly wisdom, in knowledge of man- 
kind, seeing outward signs only, and translating them by my own 
happy single-minded nature. “Poor little girl !” I kept murmuring to 
myself, “why was there no one to warn you of the pitfalls?” Douglas 
Fergusson’s love had been a sham and a reproach to me. My 
ponderings over the past are interrupted by Margot’s cheerful voice, 
followed by a quick kiss on my forehead. 

“* Lucie, I have been watching your réverie. Have you received an 
unexpected offer of marriage? that little note seems to have disturbed 
you. To be or not to be? is that the question, dear?” 

“Read this,” handing her the strange missive, “and tell me what 
you think I ought to do; whom do you guess it is from ?” 
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Margot opened her /orgnon; after a few seconds she exclaimed, 
‘* How interesting! I believe this strange missive is from your old 
lover, Douglas Fergusson. I saw him that time we were in Dublin, 
just before my marriage. He was then making violent love to you. 
Were you not engaged to him? I left Dublin and went to India 
with my husband, and somehow or other I never liked to ask 
you how it was that you did not marry Fergusson. But come to 
my studio, it is very hot in this garden, and we might be overheard.” 

I followed Margot up ever so many highly-waxed stairs. She 
pushed a green-baize door, and we found ourselves in her sanctum 
sanctorum, filled with casts from the antique, sketches in oils and water- 
colour, skins of beasts, draperies, knicknacks of all sorts, an open piano, 
easels, &c.—everything in picturesque disorder. 

Margot placed me in a big armchair, threw herself full length on 
a comfortable divan, opened a silver case, took out a cigarette, and 
lighted it, remarking : 

“‘NowI am in the mood to enjoy thoroughly a romantic story, Lucie. 
I have heard that Fergusson is an eminent physician, but a widower 
with seven children, just sixty—old to be a lover. However, I don’t 
believe that he could write and ask you to meet him in this strange 
way, unless he wishes to propose for you now! It is such a serious 
step for a man of his position to take, after his past discreditable con- 
duct, for I heard it rumoured that all the time he was making such 
passionate love to you he was engaged to be married to a girl he 
would have jilted if he could. He had rather a scampish expression.” 

“I was attractive then, Margot. He was my first love. I hate 
thinking about that period ; it was dreadful!” 

‘** He may be now an altered man,” continued Margot, watching 
the blue smoke from her cigarette. ‘If he has nothing serious to offer 
now, this step is almost an impertinence.” 

“TI certainly could never trust him again, Margot.” 

“But you must really go and meet Dr. Fergusson ; it is an inter- 
esting episode. Don’t you feel curious to know what he wants? I 
should like to witness the meeting ; but don’t be alarmed, I shall not 
be a Banquo’s Ghost,” lighting another cigarette. “It certainly is a 
surprise after twenty years. I wonder if I should know the little 
traitor again. I had a talent for caricaturing, and still possess some 
pencil drawings I did of him ; he had a pointed head, a big beard, 
and intelligent dark eyes. He danced badly, Lucie, but was so fond of 
it ; one evening at Rowley House you and he danced to the music of 
a hurdy-gurdy outside. He was streaming with perspiration—looked 
like a damp fowl ;” she laughed at the recollection. 
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“Yes, Iremember, Margot, that evening quite well ; my poor cousin, 
Jane Matthews, watching us with such a kindly look in her honest old 
eyes. She was so glad to think that we were to be married.” 

“T did a drawing of Fergusson on his fat white cob; he always 
galloped up to Rowley House ; and one morning that he did not know 
that I was there, I heard him calling you ‘his own darling little pet,’ 
so I guessed you were engaged !” 

“Well, dear Margot, it is ancient history now; it is sad to reopen 
old chapters. I daresay when he saw my portrait it touched some 
part of his being (I don’t think he has a heart), and he thought he 
would like to be ona friendly footing with me. How can that be? 
I would rather not see him.” 

Margot goads me by every argument in her power. ‘The next 
morning she insists upon being present at my toilette. ‘“ Don’t wear 
green, Lucie, it is unlucky ; you must put on a garment that is neither 
festive nor depressing. ‘This heliotrope dress is the very thing; I 
want you to look nice ; I see you don’t care ; but he will regret his con- 
duct more if he finds you attractive. Swallow this good burgundy and 
sandwiches, you must not meet him upon an empty stomach. He 
is vain, and if you felt faint he would believe that it proceeded from 
emotions at seeing him again—keep yourself well in hand, Lucie. He 
behaved shamefully when you were a young, trusting girl; I should 
‘like to administer a whipping. Still, it is worth while giving him 
another chance. Time to be off, Lucie.” Margot pushed me out 
of the house. 

It was striking twelve o’clock when I ascended the stone stair- 
case of Z’Exposition des Beaux Arts. The galleries were not crowded 
at that hour ; I did not look at the pictures on the walls, but wended 
my way to the gallery where the Pasée/s were. From a certain 
distance, I perceived a dark blue cloth back, standing in front of my 
portrait. I felt inclined to rush away, but the blue cloth coat turned 
round—I stood face to face with my first love, Doctor Douglas 
Fergusson. I felt myself flushing crimson ; then I heard his voice 
saying, “I would have recognised you anywhere.” His dark eyes 
were fixed upon my face, looking hard at the change that twenty 
years had wrought upon my countenance. “You must have 
been surprised at my letter?” he asked, in an apologetic tone of 
voice. 

“Yes, why did you not sign your name ?” I asked quickly. 

“T was afraid, and thought you would not come,” looking away 
from me for the first time. 

“And yet it would have been more straightforward had you 
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written and told me that you wished to see me again. Why do 
you wish to meet me?” 

“I did behave once very badly,” he answered ; “most men 
behave badly to some woman or other in their lives. I might have 
been worse ; but it is so long ago, and I am now a different man. I 
am religious and should like to win your regard and esteem ; but 
won’t you sit down?” he asked, pointing to an empty divan in a quiet 
corner of the gallery. 

We sat down. I looked at him, and noticed that he had a worn, 
wearied look. 

“ Have you followed my career?” he asked, coming closer up to 
me. 

“No. From the day I heard how terribly you had deceived me 
I banished you entirely from my thoughts, your name has never been 
mentioned in my presence. I am glad to hear that you are a pro- 
sperous physician, and a well-known scientific man in Dublin—but 
did you ever realise the harm and pain you inflicted upon me?” 

“‘T was wicked then, but you were a peculiarly attractive, charm- 
ing girl, and fond of me. It was very delightful, and if I could have 
married you then, I would have done so—but it was impossible.” 

*‘T have never been able to trust anyone since we parted. I 
have had many offers of marriage, but I have been too well armed, 
doubted the loyalty of many an honest man, because I had been 
betrayed when I trusted so implicitly.” 

Douglas Fergusson tried to take my hand in his, but I withheld it. 

“T am highly thought of now. I have been a kind husband and 
father and a good citizen.” He talked a long time about himself, 
mostly in praise. He asked few questions about myself, and, after 
a fairly long monologue, asked me to partake of some refresh- 
ment. 

I felt inclined to refuse and go back to the pension; but 
feminine curiosity was strong in me. I wanted to find out what sort 
of man he really was ; there was a half-flippant, half-serious manner 
that puzzled me. 

It was like a dream, to find myself sitting opposite to Douglas 
Fergusson, twenty years after we had parted ; we sat at a table in 
a garden, with banks of rhododendrons, and hedges which sheltered 
us from the gaze of the outer world that was walking and driving 
in the Champs-Elysées. We had pdté de Hievre and sparkling 
Moselle. Douglas Fergusson now and then looked at me, with 
the same old dash of sentiment which I now felt was a sham. ‘“ He 
is a born flirt,” I kept muttering to myself, “incapable of any depth 
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of feeling. Yet I feared that the old glamour would come over me 
again. After leaving the restaurant we walked towards the Seine : a 
penny steamer was on the brink of starting. We got on board ; it 
was very pleasant to see again the Louvre, the Tuileries, the Palais de 
Justice, the grey Conciergerie, Notre Dame. As we glided along 
Douglas Fergusson assumed a more lover-like attitude, talked about 
old times, lingered over episodes which years had obliterated more 
or less from my memory ; there was a sad fascination about it. He 
told me that pretty young women attracted him powerfully; confessed 
that his name was linked with many a lady. There was a mixture of 
vanity, egotism, flippancy, and genial kindliness about him that was 
puzzling. After we left the steamer he hailed a facre and deposited 
me at the door of the boarding-house. He told me that he was 
leaving Paris that night for London, but intended returning to Paris 
in less than a fortnight, and, if I allowed him, he would send me a 
book he had written and a photograph of himself. He was gone— 
and, mounting the stairs, I asked myself had he any real feeling, or 
was he simply a frivolous flirt who played at sentiment with any 
attractive woman he happened to be near? 

Margot met me at the door. “I had a peep, Lucie, from behind 
my shutters. I saw Doctor Fergusson quite well. He had exactly 
the same expression on his face that he had twenty years ago! Has 
he proposed ?” 

‘No, indeed, Margot! I never for an instant expected him to do 
so. I suppose he wants to be on friendly terms with me.” 

“ What an odd creature! He must have very little seriousness 
of character, or knowledge of human nature, if he thinks there can 
be friendship after such conduct. It is preposterous.” 

‘He returns to Paris in a fortnight ; would you like to meet him, 
Margot; you are quick at reading character, perhaps you will be 
able to make him out? I confess that I am puzzled.” 

“TJ intend giving a soirée in my atelier to-morrow fortnight. I 
shall certainly send Dr. Fergusson a card ; I shall soon see if he has 
any remorse, or feeling of any kind ; if not, then dismiss him entirely 
from your mind, Lucie. Sucha character is not capable of friendship. 
What good can he possibly do you ?” 

That evening I sat a long time at my bedroom window, thinking 
over my past youth ; a seur was reading her breviary in the con- 
vent garden ; a crescent moon and the bright stars seemed to con- 
centrate their light on the nun’s solitary figure. I thought how nice 
and reposeful to be a seur, after one has lived down one’s emotions. 

Two days after Douglas Fergusson’s departure, I received by 
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post a book written by him, and a large cabinet portrait with a note 
expressing his pleasure at having seen me again. 

On the same day came a letter from a French gentleman, asking 
me, if I would paint a portrait of his daughter—he had seen the one 
I had done of myself in the Sa/on—to fix my own terms. This gave 
me great pleasure, for it was the opening I longed for, a means of 
living my own life, and independent of my Queen’s Gate aunt. 

Monsieur De Beaumont called with his daughter the next day at 
the fension, to arrange about the sittings, which were to take place 
in Margot’s studio. 

Five days after Douglas Fergusson’s departure I began my first 
commission for a big oil portrait. I was to receive £200. Monsieur 
De Beaumont was a wealthy man, and considered that very moderate 
for a full length portrait in oils. 

My first sitter was a charming model—golden haired, peach-like 
complexion, laughing blue eyes, a perfect Hebe—a poem of colour. 
I never spent a more delightful week than that one when Fergusson 
was away. The work entranced me. I was in a measure inspired. 
It was such a treat to have so fascinating a sitter, the embodiment of 
health and youth. When painting from her, I thought of sunny 
subjects, of fields of wild flowers illuminated by June sunshine, of 
birds singing. She was a merry young girl, and I got easily a brilliant 
ébauche that delighted her father and charmed Margot. 

“You will be a great success, Lucie ; don’t dream of marrying 
that gay Lothario, you have fortune in your hands now.” 

However, I got a note from Douglas Fergusson announcing his 
arrival. I told Margot, and she sent him an invitation to her soirée, 
which he accepted by return of post. 

“T am anxious to find out what sort of man he is now; if heis a 
mere flippant flirt. I advise you not to see him any more. I shall 
judge him from his general demeanour at my soirée.” 

The evening which was to decide my future conduct with Doctor 
Fergusson had arrived. The afelier had been decorated with 
abundance of flowers, and lit up with Chinese lanterns, Margot 
looked most picturesque in crimson and gold. I was a symphony 
in grey tulle. As Margot remarked, grey suited my attitude towards 
life better than any other colour. 

At ten o’clock the a/elier was filled with a crowd of artists, authors, 
musicians, &c. Mr. Barrington looked distinguished, but greatly 
bored, in his evening dress ; his necktie was on one side—he hovered 
near Margot. Madame Blanc was charming in pink—-the Musical 
Affinity was, of course, by her side. The old couple were happy in a 
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corner. Mr. Botticelli was discussing the Sa/on with another nine 
both of them on the verge of a quarrel. Everybody was talking 
and enjoying themselves in that delightful Bohemian studio. At 
eleven o’clock Douglas Fergusson glided in. Nobody except myself 
noticed his arrival. Seeing him again had a painful effect. Past 
scenes of love-making rolled before my eyes. He had taken it so 
lightly—a young girl’s best gift—he called his conduct early wicked- 
ness, &c. 

His eye caught mine ; he came towards me smiling. “ What a 
festive scene !”” was his first remark. ‘‘ Whereis Mrs. Lucas? I must 
pay her my devoirs.” 

*‘ There she is,” I said, pointing her out. 

“Oh! what a handsome woman! and still young-looking ; nice 
figure ; her hair is rather coarse, but her neck is fine. I shall go 
and see if she remembers me after twenty years’ absence.” 

He left my side, and walked across to where Margot was standing 
surrounded by several people, waited till she was alone. Margot stared 
at him through her /orgnon ; I could not hear what Douglas Fergusson 
said to her, or what she answered. I noticed the subtle smile in her Sm 
face, and a quick flush on his ; they were evidently talking about past 
times. -After about a quarter of an hour’s confabulation Mademoiselle 
De Beaumont was introduced to him, and Margot came up to me, 
whispering : 

“Doctor Fergusson is the same old Lothario, quite ready to flirt 
with me or with any nice woman. He asked me to introduce Made- 
moiselle De Beaumont; but as he is almost old enough to be her 
grandfather, it is not dangerous. It is bad taste of him to flirt under 
your very nose after his past conduct, but it is good for you to see 
him as he really is. He will never be different. I can’t understand 
such a flippant nature.” 

Shortly after Douglas Fergusson came up to me. While talking 
to Rose I noticed that he threw as much sentiment into his eyes as 
he used to pump up for my benefit twenty years ago. 

‘“« That girl has a complexion like a peach!” he exclaimed. “Such 
a lovely mouth, made to be kissed ; but she is not atall clever. I like 
talented women, but you will be always attractive because you have 
mind ; come and have some refreshment, I am so thirsty. I 
spied a table laden with good things in that corner ; come with me 
and have an ice—you used to be very fond of ices when you were a 
girl.” 

While Douglas Fergusson was eating sandwiches and drinking 
champagne, I watched him : time had not improved his appearance ; 
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My Portrait. 


though young-looking for his age, his nose was decidedly red ; he was 
bald, his long beard was quite grey ; when amused the scampish 
expression in his eyes lit up his face. He was extremely good-natured, 
genial and clever, but incapable of really chivalrous impulses—flirting 
had become a second nature. 

Somebody sat at the piano and played a waltz. 

“Qh, do come and dance with me!” he asked, “ You know I 
was always fond of Terpsichore. Do you remember the dances you 
and I had together at Rowley House, and the evening of the hurdy- 
gurdy?” 

“Margot Lucas reminded me of that incident,” I answered. 
“She has a sketch which she did—but that is twenty years ago, re- 
member. I no longer dance, but let me get you a partner.” I 
asked Margot to introduce him to a dancing lady. In a few seconds 
after, Douglas Fergusson was whirling round the room with as much 
zest as a youth of eighteen. He had all the qualities to make 
him popular in society ; a free and easy, pleasant manner with men, 
and with women he philandered more or less; a kind host, giving 
good dinners, excellent wines, &c. Oh, if I could have read him 
twenty years ago as I read him now, what a world of pain it would 
have spared me! The experience had come too late. Still, on the 
whole, I would prefer having really suffered than to be, like Douglas 
Fergusson, a mere butterfly, a gay Lothario, without depth of nature, 
incapable of realising it in others. 

In bidding him adieu that night I felt that I was completely dis- 
illusioned : it was a relief to feel that he was gone. 

The next morning I breakfasted Zé/e a2 ¢é¢e with Margot in the 
studio. 

“ Ah, dear Lucie ! Douglas Fergusson has not changed much. He 
is a male flirt; he cannot help himself; if he was on his death-bed 
he would flirt with his nurse, if she was youngenough! Still, I don’t 
dislike him, though I have no sort of belief in him—he cannot be 
trusted ; the sooner you forget him the better. He has spoiled a fine 
Situation ; the notion of his asking you to meet him, merely to treat 
you as he does every woman he meets !—it is mere egotistical vanity. 
He is too old to change.” 

Two months after the sozvée I finished Rose De Beaumont’s por- 
trait. It was a colossal success. Monsieur De Beaumont was de- 
lighted, gave me a commission to paint him full length, and, besides 
that, I got three more orders for portraits. 

My dream of independence was fully realised ; my foot was quite 
firmly placed on the ladder of success. I got an avelier close to 
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Margot’s and retained the bedroom at the boarding-house. My 
Queen’s Gate aunt was indignant, and wrote to inform me that she no 
longer took the slightest interest in my career. I concentrated my- 
self upon Art. Margot was a first-rate friend. My life was now most 
enjoyable and interesting ; little by little I dismissed Douglas Fer- 
gusson from my thoughts, for I heard from many that he was still 
a notorious old flirt. To get on with Art was my sole aim. I was 
fully rewarded for my devotion. 
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FROM AFRICA. 


HESE fine mornings the Arabs often come up with their packs 
on their backs, and open a little private shop of their own for 
our special benefit under the white piazza of this very villa. 

I will frankly admit, however, that herein I have followed to the 
extreme letter the Horatian precept, and dashed at once im medias 
ves with what may, perhaps, be considered by formal mind’s undue 
precipitancy. Let me hark back once more and start over again 
from the beginning, by performing the function of the First and 
Second Gentlemen, who succinctly explain in a short dialogue to the 
attentive audience the state of affairs at the raising of the curtain. 

The villa, then, stands on a bright Algerian hillside, with a mag- 
nificent view across the ravine to the wine-press opposite, and a 
glimpse down the valley towards the distant peaks of the dim blue 
Atlas on the eastern horizon. Itis white, and Moorish, and deliciously 
African, and it has horse-shoe arches, and tiled fagades, and a squat 
flat roof after a fashion to delight the most enthusiastic orientalist. 
In place of a porch, there is a covered piazza, open towards the sun ; 
and here, when fitting weather permits such commercial ventures, 
Ben-Marabet the Arab unrells his stock of Tlemcen prayer-rugs, or 
stately Abd-er-Rahman, from the recesses of the Djurjura, sets out 
his neat and unique collection of red and black hand-made Kabyle 
pottery. Then all the world of the villa turns out in force to chaffer, 
cheapen, and buy the curious wares ; and, as business here is by no 
means conducted with punctuality and dispatch, on the American 
pattern, the purchase of a few little tortoiseshell kous-kous spoons, 
or the acquisition of a pair of inlaid black-and-steel Moorish daggers, 
suffices to afford us, in the modest language of a London newspaper 
advertisement, “a complete morning’s entertainment.” 

The merchants themselves—it would be sheer desecration to call 
those noble Orientals pedlars—are in their own persons delightful 
studies of eastern life, costume, and character. There is one fat 
Moor who often comes, round, sensuous, and chubbily smooth-faced ; 
a thrifty, oily, persuasive man, one that sleeps o’ nights, and with 
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vast command of shrugs and nods and insinuating glances ; he seems 
to embody and personify in his own frame the ideal Turk, the long 
product of polygamy and harems, redolent of musk, garlic, and stale 
Latakia. Damascus embroideries are what he oftenest brings, re- 
lieved at times by carpets from Stamboul, and exquisite needlework 
from the villages of Crete or the Greek islands. He wears baggy 
white trousers, a green embroidered jacket, an oleaginous smile, and 
an ample much-wreathed yellow turban. Then there is the philo- 
sophic Kabyle, again, from the snow-clad mountains, own brother to 
Jacques in * As You Like It.” He wears nothing in particular that 
I can remember except a corn sack or a night shirt—I am uncertain 
to which of the two species I ought to refer that one nondescript 
garment: but his handsome, listless face, his big, dreamy blue eyes, 
his lithe figure, and his blonde hair mark him out at once in dirt and 
rags as a descendant and representative of the old aboriginal 
Berber race, the primitive “ white men” of antique North Africa. 
Jewellery and metal-work form his stock-in-trade. A melan- 
choly smile is his best advertisement. And there are the Arabs, 
once more, the real, unadulterated Semitic sons of the desert, magni- 
ficent fellows, with grand, stately forms and keen black eyes, true 
princes by birth, in long bernouses, but, unhappily, reduced by the 
pressure of adverse circumstances under infidel rule to gain an 
honest livelihood in the itinerant rug trade. I’ve no doubt they 
would greatly prefer robbery with violence: but the present régime 
cruelly compels them, poor souls, to content themselves somehow 
with mere thieving. 

Sometimes two or three of these wandering native tradesmen at 
once invade the villa, and open their shops side by side on the 
piazza, or even overflow into the paths of the garden. To see them 
install themselves is a comedy in miniature. Slowly, and with 
dignity, Mohammad Ali unfastens his manifold bags and packs and 
bundles, while Omar, his attendant, receives the knives and portiéres 
and brass lamps at his hands, and lays them out temptingly on the 
red-tiled floor beside him. One by one the ingenious boxes and 
rolls and rugs are taken from inside each other in endless confusion, 
till the entire stock is finally displayed. Then Mohammad Ali 
squats himself lazily in front, and waits with oriental patience for 
custom to come in Allah’s good time, while Omar sprawls his lean 
legs at full length in the sunshine, and dreams that Fatma, and 
Meriem, and the gazelle-eyed Mouni are leaning over him, obsequious, 
with coffee and kous-kous. 

By-and-by custom in due time arrives. Allah is great, and news 
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spreads rapidly. The children of the villa rise all agog when tidings 
reach the school-room that “The Arabs have come!” A mighty 
shout goes up to heaven. The polite manual of French conversation 
finds its dog-eared leaves turned face downward on the table, and 
the Latin grammar falls with its accidence unheeded on the African 
floor, while ingenuous British youth rushes out wildly to enjoy that 
ever-fresh excitement of the eastern merchants. Maturer age strolls 
slowlier afield, and conducts its negotiations with due hesitancy. 
Time in the East was made for slaves. A pipe on such occasions 
affords a most useful solace and refuge. You select your goods 
with slow deliberation, pile them up together casually in a little heap, 
eye them askance with an inquiring glance, and take a contemplative 
pull or two at the inspiring weed in solemn silence. Mohammad 
Ali responds with a puff from his cigarette in grave concert. Then 
you walk once or twice up and down the piazza slowly, and, jerking 
your head with careless ease in the direction of your selected pile, you 
inquire, as if for abstract reasons merely, in an off-hand tone, your 
Moslem friend’s lowest cash quotation for the lot as it stands. 

Two hundred francs is the smallest price. Mohammad Ali paid 
far more than that himself for them. He sells simply for occupation 
it would seem. Look at the work, monsieur. All graven brass, not 
mere vepoussé metal ; or real old chain-stitch, alike on both sides— 
none of your wretched, common-place, modern, machine-made 
embroidery. 

You smile incredulous, and remark with a wise nod that your 
Moslem friend must surely be in error. A mistake of the press. 
For two hundred francs, read fifty. 

Mohammad Ali assumes an expressive attitude of virtuous indig- 
nation, and resumes his tobacco. Fifty francs for all that lot! 
Monsieur jests. He shows himself a very poor judge indeed of values. 

Half-an-hour’s debate, and ten successive abatements, reduce 
the lot at last to a fair average price of seventy. Mohammad Ali 
declares you have robbed him of his profit, and pockets his cash 
with inarticulate grumblings in the Arab tongue. Next day, you see 
in the Rue Bab-Azzoun that you have paid him at least twenty francs 
too much for your supposed bargain. 

That, however, is a very small matter. I prefer the picturesque 
orientalism of the marchand chez soi to the mere Western common- 
place of a shop counter, a cash railway, and a fixed price ; and I am 
prepared to pay a trifle extra for the luxury of being waited upon by 
a descendant of the Prophet. It has such an Arabian Nights’ flavour 
about it when the merchant unrolls his shining bales before my very 
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eyes, that I agree with the children in their profound devotion to the 
peddling system. What matters a shilling or two more or less if the 
Bagdad of the Caliphs can still be with us at so low a rate for one 
brief half-hour? I grudge not Hassan or Hamid his dishonest 
penny. It is worth all the money to see the rugs spread out beneath 
the shade of the palm tree, and the glistening eyes of the shrewd old 
Arab gleaming keen and bright from under the many folds of his 
embroidered turban at the proffered coin. 

Of all the work the merchants bring for sale the most interesting 
perhaps is the Kabyle jewelry and the Kabyle pottery. These Kabyles 
themselves are a romantic people, the last relics of the old aboriginal 
Berber population, the leavings of Carthaginian, Roman, Vandal, 
Arab, and Ottoman. From the beginning of time, a light-haired, 
blue-eyed, European-looking race has inhabited the mountain country 
of North Africa. These are the Numidians and Mauritanians of 
Massinissa and Juba, the people whom the Phcenicians found as 
autochthones when Dido landed her first boat’s crew at Carthage—a 
race as white as most Europeans, and a good deal whiter, if it comes 
to that, than Italians, Spaniards, or Provencal Frenchmen. They 
are the remnants of the old Christian population which produced 
Augustine and Symmachus, and so many confessors, martyrs, and 
heretics. The Arabs came and drove the white men up into the 
mountains ; but there they remain unaltered in appearance to this 
very day, outwardly Islamised to be sure, yet in instinct and feeling 
the same primitive European white-folk as ever. They still retain 
many habits and traditions of the old native and Phcenician art, and 
the things they make are more original and naive, smack more of the 
soil, than anything produced in the coastwise towns by sophisticated 
Moorish or Arab workmen. 

Our Kabyle often brings a lot of their metal-work for our appro- 
bation—pretty little black trays of hammered steel, adorned, by a rude 
but effective decorative art, with knobs and bosses of coral and lapis 
lazuli. These knobs or beads are first let into the black-enamelled 
background, and then surrounded by pretty coils of wire and steel 
spring, so as to produce altogether a most curious but beautiful 
barbaric tracery. I have never seen any of it for sale in New York or 
London. Equally quaint and antique in type are their brooches and 
buckles, and the clasps of their belts, sometimes in silver, and some- 
times in the same effective combination of steel and coral, but always 
modelled on graceful and simple traditional patterns. The brooches 
in particular belong for the most part to that very primitive stone-age 
type-which survives into the age of bronze and iron as the “ Tara 
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clasp,” and which is common in all early Celtic remains, besides 
being diffused over the whole world in tumuli and urn burials. Its 
ultimate elements are a pin and ring, fastened over, buckle fashion, 
by a slit in the circle. We have wasted a small fortune to our hand- 
some Kabyle in exchange for these pretty, glittering red-and-blue 
baubles. As I raise my eyes from my paper, indeed, in search of 
hints, they fall upon an ostrich egg suspended lampwise from the 
Moorish arcade of the window in front of me—a half ostrich-egg, 
hung by light silver chains from a beam of Atlas cedar, and decorated 
all round by pointed crescents and dangling pendants of black steel, 
and this simple coral-work. No prettier or more natural lamp-stand 
can possibly be imagined, and it is all African, egg and metal-work 
and coral and decoration. 

Kabyle pottery, too, is quaint and pretty in its own wild way; but 
this you can seldom buy from Hassan or Aliat thevilladoor. You must 
go down for it as a rule to one of the dimly-lighted Moorish shops in 
the old town, where you will find large stocks of it stored away care- 
lessly in an upper chamber, looking down into the arched and tile- 
covered courtyard. Composed entirely of coarse friable clay, it is 
too fragile for the itinerant merchant to deal with largely. But the 
shapes—oh, endless! Rough big pots of simple red earth, daubed 
with yellow and black by ancestral pigments, in those bars and lines 
and geometrical forms, which alone the creed of Islam allows its 
faithful, to the exclusion of all graven images or other representations 
of anything that is in heaven above or in earth beneath or in the 
waters that are under the earth. Some of them are tall and lean and 
lanky, coarse and hand-made, with a charming disregard of straight- 
ness or accuracy that would drive a Stoke Newington housewife 
frantic. Some of them consist of three vases rolled into one, like 
Mrs. Malaprop’s Cerberus, or bulge in the middle to form a 
clandestine union, a sort of fictile morganatic marriage, with some 
other pot of alien size and shape and pattern. Here are lamps of 
the old familiar Roman sort, in forms handed down traditionally 
from the earliest Greek and Phcenician antiquity ; here are funny 
little jars, like unsteady amphore ; here are beakers a little one-sided 
or groggy on the legs ; here are weak-kneed tazzas, and unsymmetrical 
mugs, and jugs that deviate most distinctly from the perpendicular. 
But all are instinct with native art for all that—no two alike, each 
one the product of a thinking brain and cunning hands, and cheap 
withal, so that for a few francs you can lay in a small illustrative 
collection of North-African faience. Even the fourpenny plates are 
all different in design and pattern. Not one but has some special 
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little flight of fancy ; not one but has given the clever designer indi- 
vidual pleasure in the work of her fingers—for it is the women of 
Kabylia, not their lords and masters, who make all these beautiful 
barbaric products. 

Let us return once more to our friends in the piazza. See, 
Hassan holds up to us temptingly a musical instrument, the oldest 
and simplest ancestral form of harp, or lyre, or guitar, or fiddle. It 
is nothing but a tortoiseshell, the carapace of the common Greek 
tortoise that scours at will the neighbouring dry hillsides (why should 
a tortoise be debarred from scouring ?), covered with a bit of dried 
skin, and fitted with a handle and a couple of strings over a bridge 
in the centre. This is the true original and only genuine /estudo, 
the father of all existing stringed instruments. But the turbaned 
negro from the extreme south will take one of these primitive and 
quaint-looking violins, and, running over the notes rapidly with his 
dusky fingers, will grind out a rapid plantation melody in a way to 
excruciate the most savage ears. Every visitor to Algiers buys one 
of these tortoiseshells. I don’t know why, but they somehow exert 
an inexplicable charm over the Western taste. All our people at the 
villa have invested in an instrument, and at every waking hour of the 
twenty-four you may listen and catch the sweet strains of some 
simple song laboriously twanged out in double-slow time from half-a- 
dozen rooms in bewildering discord. 

There is another form of musical instrument on sale at the door, 
not quite so popular ; it consists of a sort of early drum or ancestral 
tambourine, copiously adorned with semi-savage decorations in the 
shape of hanging strips of coloured leather. Its chief claim to 
attention, however, is derived rather from the bloody hand which it 
bears as cognizance for a sign of good luck on its parchment face. 
This open red palm, with extended fingers—like the bloody hand of 
Ulster, still worn as part of the armorial bearings of English baronets 
(for barbaric details cling to the barbaric aristocracy of England)— 
figures everywhere “for luck” on Arab products. It replaces, in 
fact, as a harbinger of fortune, the familiar horseshoe of northern 
Europe. You may see it in houses, displayed upon the door ; you 
may see it on tombs, on furniture, on ornaments, on stables. It 
serves to drive away the bad spirits, who object to red hands, and it 
averts the effects of that evil eye concerning whose influence the 
Arabs and Moors are so supremely nervous. So far as my own 
experience goes, in more civilised communities it is the evil tongue 
rather that does all the mischief. 

One subfusk old fellow, a very dark M’zabite from the borders of 
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the desert, who has sustained a severe injury to his left eye, and 
whom we all know, therefore, by the Arabian Nights’ name of the 
one-eyed calender (in order, as Dick Swiveller remarked, to make it 
seem more real and agreeable), comes often up to our hillside home, 
with a lordly store of fine old brass-work, and unfolds his stock 
beneath the cover of the piazza. Trays, big and small, engraved 
and repoussé, the one-eyed calender presses eagerly with oriental 
commendation upon our notice. Some of the best and oldest have 
the Arabic letters of their rich design inlaid in silver ; and these are 
really extremely beautiful. They come for the most part nowadays 
from Tunis, that surviving home of Arab art, for real old Algerian 
work is at present getting almost priceless. But even the cheap and 
common trays of the country are exceedingly pretty in a humbler 
way: their design is always good and intricate, and their work- 
manship, though coarse, is honest and effective. The ornament 
invariably just fits itself to its object and its field. There are 
beautiful shops in Algiers town where Arab workmen still produce, 
under French masters, fine brass trays of admirable design ; and the 
English architect, who builds the big Mauresque villas that dot the 
hillsides for rich runaways from our hateful wet northern winter, has 
a lovely collection of the real old article that is enough to make the 
poor amateur’s mouth water. I postpone buying more than a single 
specimen or two of these, however, till after we have got American 
copyright, or say more succinctly till the Greek Calends. Such 
things at present are far too dear for mere authors. 

The pierced-brass lamps for hanging in halls are also extremely 
graceful and decorative—indeed, everything here is full of native 
art feeling. Iam afraid, after some months of living among these 
exquisitely-decorated Moorish interiors, our cold English houses will 
look horribly bare and vulgar and commonplace. The fact is, that 
stern Mahommedan prohibition of imitative art, while it has made 
painting and sculpture impossible for Islam, has almost necessarily 
produced a wonderful school of pure decorative design unequalled 
anywhere else in either hemisphere. The best artistic minds of the 
Mussulman world, debarred by that strange rule from giving their 
attention to pictures and statues, have perforce concentrated all their 
Originality and all their vigour upon the evolution of a type of 
decoration which could not fail to be purely geometrical and 
ornamental in style. The flowing Arabic letters, part cause part 
effect of this limitation of subject, have lent themselves admirably to 
the needs of the artists. Verses from the Koran have had to take 
the place of men and beasts and flowers of the field. The results 
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produced, when seen in the large, are such as fairly to astonish 
northern visitors who have only known oriental art before from 
the piecemeal scraps one finds here and there in museums or 
drawing-rooms in civilised countries. It is something quite different 
and dazzling to enter and gaze round upon one of the beautiful old 
Moorish houses, oriental throughout in character and ornament, 
with its arcades and courtyards and tiles and draperies ; and to see 
how harmoniously the whole effect blends together, and how 
exquisitely every detail fits in with the sunlight, the climate, the 
architectural plan, and the decoration generally. ‘To come to Algiers 
for a winter, and visit some of these lovely houses, is in itself an 
artistic education ; he must have a dull eye and brain indeed who 
does not return to Europe or America, from that great living school, 





-with all his ideas on ornament in art profoundly modified or even 


revolutionised. 

The houses, indeed, lend themselves wonderfully to decoration 
in a way unknown among our square-roomed, square-windowed, 
straight-and-aboveboard northern architecture. We in Europe and 
America have no rambling holes and corners : here, the niches and 
alcoves, with their mysterious shade and poetical gloom, the horse- 
shoe arches with their broad room and occasion for drapery, the 
Saracenic tracery-work of the plaster roofs, the tiled floors covered 
with rich eastern rugs and thick soft carpets, all form a consistent 
framework which, for richness and variety of ornamental effect, can 
never be equalled under our cold grey northern skies and wintry 
light. This land ought surely in the future to be prolific in painters, 
for everything is arranged just as a painter would have wished to see 
it. And it is to rooms like these, with their niches and archways, 
that the one-eyed calender’s brass-work, or Hassan the Kabyle’s 
graceful embroideries, and the thousand-and-one knicknacks of 
the Thousand-and-one Nights are best adapted. You buy a few bits 
of green and light yellow Morocco pottery from some picturesque 
Tangier Jew in his dark blue jacket at some stall in the town ; you 
stick them in the sunlight on a carved and painted Moorish é¢ag?re, or 
stand them in the recess over the carved door of some in-let cupboard ; 
you intersperse with them a couple of cheap but graceful Kabyle 
plates, or a beaten brass vase or two from the old Moor in the: shop 
by the mosque ; and the whole thing when arranged looks as lovely 
in its way as if you had paid twenty pounds a piece for the pretty 
baubles at Liberty’s. But how they would look on an English wall 
and with a Morris wall-paper for their varied background I can 
hardly say : good, no doubt, but many degrees less good, I fancy, 
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than against the brilliant white-plaster tracery of Algeria, or the pale 
blue distempered field of this simple dado in a Moorish villa. 

As a tropical or sub-tropical style of building, indeed, nothing 
could be more perfect or more admirable in its own way than 
Moorish architecture. Some day, when people begin to be wise, it 
will be adopted, perhaps, for their own homes by the cultivated 
classes in Queensland and Jamaica, in Georgia and Florida. 
Southern houses are built at present in a style slightly modified from 
the one rendered necessary by totally unlike northern requirements : 
they are alien exotics in low latitudes: here alone you have a type 
of house evolved expressly for a warm climate, and adapted in every 
detail to its peculiar environment. Without, the sun is beating down 
mercilessly upon arid plain and dusty white roadway. You turn 
under a great arch in some high brick wall, and hi, presto! you find 
yourself at once in a cool and spacious paved outer courtyard, girt 
round by arcades of shady gloom. In its centre, an old-world 
marble fountain feeds a square tiled tank, where lush waterweeds 
rise high and green from the shallow water into the open air. A 
clump of date-palms or a couple of ancient shady orange trees cast 
flickering shadows on the cool green and white tiles of the solid 
flooring. A piazza surrounds the court on every side—Saracenic 
arches supported at intervals by twisted columns of pure white marble 
or solid freestone, their capitals carved into quiet curves with almost 
Ionic simplicity of design and outline. A string-course of priceless 
tile work in dainty antique colours—faded yellow and green—sur- 
mounts the arches; the round-topped doorway, with its exquisite 
mouldings, stands on one side, in the coolest and shadiest corner, 
where the visitor need not linger unduly under the burning rays ot 
a hot African sun. Attention to these little details of precautionary 
politeness is a graceful tribute to the comfort of one’s guests ; 
a water-trough stands even at the door for the dogs, and its 
breezy inscription, no doubt, informs one in choice Arabic that a 
merciful man is merciful to his beast. 

You enter the house, and find yourself in the roofed inner court, 
or impluvium, the living and reception room in many Moorish villas, 
with its upper storey richly balustraded and arched, and its glass root 
protected by matting from the heat and glare of the midday sun. 
How charming and quaint these inner courtyards can be made with 
hangings and tiles and woodwork, or with draperies richly shot with 
web of gold, I can hardly tell you ; the hanging lamps, the inlaid 
tables, the brass and silver trays, the richly carved brackets, that else 
where look perhaps a trifle affected, fit in here to absolute perfection 
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with all the rest of the decorative style as parts of whose total they 
were originally developed. Not a tablet of plaster let into a niche, 
but bristles with intricate open lattice-work ; not a square inch of 
floor or lintel or doorway but shows the living touch of a true artist. 
In many houses the entire front of the principal reception-room 
consists of successive arched windows, opening out upon the subdued 
light of the arcaded courtyard; and the upper part of each window, 
from the point where the arch springs from the capital of its carved 
pilasters, is wholly occupied with trellis-work of stone or of the 
beautiful compact and stone-like Moorish plaster. In some cases, 
the wall space between the arches consists throughout of flat encrusted 
plaster in exquisite interlacing oriental designs, while the roof is 
formed of pendant lace-work in the same material and with the same 
admirable richness of minor detail displayed in every part. 

“ But all this decoration implies untold wealth! It can only be 
procured by people who have absorbed, through fair means or foul, 
far more than their due personal proportion of the world’s riches!” 
Not at all necessarily. If it were so, I for one could only speak 
of it all with utter condemnation. I have not so learned political 
economy and social science. Barbaric ostentation of exceptional 
wealth is the vulgarest outrage still committed by people who cught to 
possess taste and culture upon the mass of our modern democratic 
societies. When over-rich nonentities endeavour to extort cheap 
admiration by showing us in their houses, dress, and equipage, how 
much their badly-spent money will buy, it is the place of all honest 
and well-affected citizens to pass by unheeding on the other side. 
But the great point to impress upon the world is really this, that 
beauty costs no more after all than ugliness. In many cases it 
actually costs a great deal less. Good plain work in a severe style is 
not so expensive as solicitous curves and twists and knobs and 
wriggles. Stern simplicity often produces far better effects than so- 
called ornament. And even in a highly decorated style like the 
Moorish, the money spent on encouraging honest and artistic work- 
manship is saved on the prime cost of the usually simple and 
inexpensive materials—brass, wood, clay, plaster. It is better to 
pay men a fair wage for moulding gypsum and carving oak than to 
pay them for the essentially gambling occupations—for hunting useless 
ivory, toiling in mines for barbaric gold, or imperilling their lives in 
search of pearls and diamonds and other special materials which 
derive almost all their economic and all their artistic value from the 
peculiar difficulty of discovering or obtaining them. 

... Asa matter of fact the most beautiful of all the Moorish interiors 
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I have seen was all but entirely decorated throughout by its own 
possessor, a busy man, in the intervals of leisure afforded him from 
time to time by his professional engagements. With his own hands, 
the owner of that house painted, carved, and arranged the whole; 
with his own fingers he let in the beautiful marble mosaics into the 
wall, and cut out from planks of honest local cedar the exquisite 
fretwork decorations that fill up and diversify the archways of the 
windows. No Arab workman could have a truer or deeper feeling 
for Arab art ; no idle man with all the day on his hands could find 
so much leisure for a casual handicraft as this hard-worked official 
has managed to steal in stray half-hours from the constant calls of a 
harassing occupation. It is easy to make a home beautiful if you 
will only try to do it yourself. Art after all is no mystery. A few 
pots of paint, a few planks of pine, a few model sheets of good oriental 
patterns, a few scraps and squares of tile or marble, and you can 
turn out with a little patience and perseverance work as rich and 
dainty as the Alhambra itself. Let nobody think that intricacy of 
pattern necessarily means expense and luxury: it means merely time, 
taste, and industry. With fifteen shillings, and the spare evenings of 
a single month, any man or woman possessed of average brains and 
fingers can make and set up an oriental cabinet or corner cupboard 
that would be cheap indeed at a shop for twenty guineas. Zxferto 
crede. And go thou and do likewise. 


GRANT ALLEN, 
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CHARLES DIBDIN. 


HE recent unveiling of a memorial to Charles Dibdin recalls 
the career of a composer whose name will always be a house- 
hold word with the English people, who have now listened to his songs 
with keen delight for considerably more than a century. He wasa 
many-sided man, this Charles Dibdin, for, besides being a composer, 
he was a poet, an actor, a vocalist, and a public entertainer all 
rolled into one. © It is, however, as a verse-writer, especially of sea- 
songs of exceptional power and felicity, that his name has survived 
to our day and is likely to go down to posterity. A poet of his own 
time wrote of him— 
When first with youthful hand he touched the lyre, 
Our naval heroes roused his Muse’s fire ; 
And, long as Britain for their valour calls, 
Or their dread thunder every heart appals, 
His songs will echo through their wooden walls. 
Whether Dibdin now rings through “ wooden walls” to any extent 
may be doubted, but there can be no question about the influence 
of his strains on the British navy during the troublous times which 
preluded the dawn of the present century. 

This fact was, indeed, recognised by his country while he yet lived, 
and a pension was in 1802 bestowed upon him mainly because of 
his influence as an anti-Jacobin and an anti-Gallican writer. At that 
time someone wrote of him as “the poet whose lyric Muse had 
so much contributed to arouse the valour of our seamen and 
soldiers in the day of battle, to warm their hearts in the hours of 
merriment, and to console their nights in the gloom of a dungeon 
when prisoners in the hands of an implacable enemy.” In the 
address presented to Lady Rosebery on the occasion of her 
unveiling the memorial in St. Martin’s Burial Ground, Camden 
Town, it was said that by his songs Dibdin “moved to deeds of 
heroism England’s sailors, and did nothing worse [why “nothing 
worse” ?] than paint the British seaman as he foundhim. He made 
tens of thousands of youthful Britons believe with all their hearts 
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that their lives belonged to their country, and taught the people 
generally to encourage beautiful sympathies, fine feelings, and 
cheerfulness of temper.” His own assertion is that his songs “ had 
been the solace of sailors in long voyages, in storms, in battles,” and 
that they “had been quoted in mutinies to the restoration of order 
and discipline.” In all this there is, perhaps, the touch of 
exaggeration pardonable to the makers of panegyrics, but the fact 
still remains that Dibdin was a true patriot, whose songs, and 
especially “Tom Bowling,” have had an immense popularity, and 
who will, it may confidently be affirmed, long continue to have a 
place in the hearts of English men and women all over the world. 
He was so fertile that he declares himself to have written nine 
hundred lyrical pieces, and so punctual and energetic in his business 
that “no apology,” he assures us, “‘was ever made for his non- 
attendance” during a period of nine-and-forty years. Let us see 
for ourselves what manner of man this Tyrtzus of the British navy 
was ; what his professional career was like. 

It is too often taken for granted that we know all about the lives 
of our past worthies when in reality we know almost next to nothing. 
In the case of Dibdin, we are probably within the mark in saying that 
all the present generation know regarding him is that he was a very 
good writer of nautical ditties. There is, however, a great deal that 
is out of the beaten track attaching to the biography of this “ singer 
of the sea”; and, by constituting ourselves a kind of literary Jack 
Horner, extracting a few of the interesting anecdotes connected 
with the narrative, and recounting the leading facts in the history 
itself, we may be able to give the author of “Tom Bowling ”’ once 
more a place on the borders of the living land. 

Charles Dibdin was not unassociated with the principle which 
speaks of the best being kept till last. When he came into the 
world in the March of the memorable ’45, it was to shake his fists 
in the eyes of no fewer than seventeen brothers and sisters. His 
father was a silversmith in Southampton, and his grandfather is 
spoken of, somewhat vaguely, as a “considerable merchant,” who 
founded the village near Southampton which bears his name. 
Dibdin’s eldest brother, Thomas (or should we not say Tom ?), who 
was twenty-nine years his senior, was the captain of an Indiaman, 
and it was his death which gave occasion to “Tom Bowling.” 
Intended by his parents for the Church, Charles was sent to 
Winchester College ; but music took complete possession of him, 
and having an excellent voice, guided by what is called a “good 
ear” (over the non-possession of which Charles Lamb was some- 
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what exercised), he soon found a place among the cathedral 
choristers, and frequently sang at local concerts. He seems to have 
been a singularly confident boy, as he was afterwards a man. In his 
Autobiography—a ponderous work in four volumes—he tells us that, 
“The music that I have was strongly in my mind from my earliest 
remembrance, and I knew that no master could at any time have 
been of the least service to me.” This was a somewhat pompous 
declaration, yet a man may have something worse than a good 
belief in himself, for such a belief will often carry him towards 
success when nothing else would. By a few lessons from Fussel, 
the cathedral organist (for he was not quite so independent as he 
afterwards gave out), he seems to have thought himself fully 
equipped for the musical profession ; and at the age of fourteen we 
find him a candidate for the post of organist at Bishop’s-Waltham, in 
Hampshire. Of course he was unsuccessful—on account of his 
youth he tells us ; but England has several times trusted her organs 
to boys of fourteen—witness Mr. Sims Reeves—when they have 
shown themselves fully worthy. _No doubt modesty as well as music 
was required at Waltham, and Dibdin, though he probably had the 
one, certainly lacked the other. 

About this time the young would-be musician began to cast his 
eyes towards London, and eventually his brother succeeded’ in find- 
ing him a situation in a Cheapside music-shop, kept, as he sneeringly 
tells us afterwards, by “a party of the name of Johnson.” But the 
requirements of the “ party of the name of Johnson” do not seem to 
have chimed in with the ambitions of our hero. Fancy setting the 
future composer of “Tom Bowling” to the contemptible work of 
tuning harpsichords! ‘A mere mechanical employment,” he exclaims, 
“ not at all to my taste, which I buckled to with great reluctance, and 
considered as the height of indignity.” We strongly suspect that by 
this time Dibdin was suffering from the stage fever which is such a 
common experience of youth. Indeed, he is candid enough to con- 
fess that the theatres and opera houses were regions of enchantment 
to him, and that the great era of music was when he heard “ the first 
crash of the overture.” By good fortune, as he must have considered 
it, he succeeded in making the acquaintance of Rich, the well-known 
manager at Covent Garden Theatre, from whom he ultimately 
obtained an engagement. His special work seems to have been to 
keep the chorus singers together, but he complains that they were as 
prone to go astray as the sheep in Handel’s “Messiah ”—which no 
doubt they were with a boy of sixteen as their leader. 

Under Rich’s roof he made many friends, of whom perhaps the 
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most notable was Serjeant Davy, the witty Ballantine of his day. Of 
Davy many good stories are told, though here we should hardly turn 
aside torelatethem. On one occasion, in an action for “ assault and 
battery,” an advocate was anxiously and warmly setting forth the case 
for his client, which, he observed, he took up on principle, for the 
client had sustained a gross insult, aggravated by circumstances of 
unnecessary cruelty. ‘In short,” said he, “I have pledged myself to 
plead this cause with all the learning, all the law, and all the credit 
I have.” “ That’s right,” replied Davy; ‘the man who pledges him- 
self to nothing may easily keep his word.” At another time a Jew 
was tried at the Old Bailey for the murder of his son. The malice, 
however, was not proved, and he was only found guilty of man- 
slaughter ; but Davy, who was for the prosecution, laid on his argu- 
ments as heavily as he possibly could. ‘ What will this come to, my 
lord,” said he, “if such things are permitted ? Why, at this rate, it 
would be safer to be this man’s pig than his son !” 

Dibdin seems to have worked hard for Rich, no doubt partly with 
the hope of obtaining from him some practical patronage. That he 
would have received the encouragement he sought seems likely, but 
unfortunately for him Rich died, and Beard, the celebrated vocalist, 
took his place. By this time our young composer had written some 
half-dozen songs (for which he had received the handsome sum of 
three guineas), and Beard was not long in advising him to try some- 
thing for the stage. Dibdin confesses that at this time he knew 
absolutely nothing regarding opera-writing, and he was not likely to 
under-estimate his own powers. Nevertheless, he acted on Beard’s 
suggestion, and the result was a pastoral entitled “The Shepherd’s 
Artifice,” which was produced with considerable success at Covent 
Garden, when the composer had attained the ripe age of seventeen ! 

In the meantime Dibdin had got fairly launched on the sea of 
theatrical life. He was playing regularly at the Richmond Theatre, 
then known by the high-sounding name of the Histrionic Academy, 
and he managed also to obtain an engagement at Birmingham, where 
he played not only at the theatre, but sang at the Vauxhall. In 
the midst of this regular work he kept himself busy with the pen, 
and the season of 67 saw him forward with the music to an operetta 
called “Love in the City.” Over this piece an amusing squabble 
occurred. Simpson, the leading hautboy-player at the theatre, con- 
ceived it a duty due to his important position to complain to Beard 
regarding Dibdin’s music, particularly that the overture and a song 
were written “contrary to the rules of harmony.” Dibdin, up in 
arms at once, carried his score to Dr. Arne, whose opinion, as that 
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of the leading composer of the day, he well knew would be respected 
by Beard. The Doctor received him with a cordiality which must 
have surprised him, and having looked carefully over the parts which 
had been called in question, he pronounced “ that there was nothing 
in them against the rules of harmony ; that it was a pity Mr. Simpson 
would not stick to his hautboy, without pretending to judge of what 
he was not at all acquainted with,” and finished by attending a re- 
hearsal and vindicating Dibdin’s talent against his enemy. “ After 
which ” (we are quoting Dibdin himself), “give me your hand, my 
boy,” said the veteran ; “go on and prosper. I have done you 
justice : it was my duty; but I'll be d——d if you don’t prove a 
formidable rival to me, for all that.” This incident reminds us of a 
story told of Handel. Some fastidious critic, thinking he had dis- 
covered a breach of rule in one of the great master’s works, pointed 
it out to him with a chuckle of triumphant conceit. “ Well, sir,” said 
Handel, ‘‘the music produces the effect I desired ; here is a pen, 
please to make it better.” Whether the pedant took the pen or not 
history does not record. 

In 1768 Dibdin transferred his services to Drury Lane, where he 
had the usual disagreements with Garrick in regard to money 
matters. One would hardly be justified in applying the term 
* unscrupulous ” to Garrick ; but he undoubtedly knew the value of 
money better than those who served him, and it was not his fault if 
he got the worst of a bargain. Dibdin signalised himself at Drury 
Lane by his writing of the music for “ The Padlock”; and yet for 
his share in the work he received only £45, while Bickerstaff, the 
author of the words, got 1,700. As hesays himself, however, he 
was of an easy and credulous temper ; and, as we may say for him, he 
was also extravagant and improvident, being, indeed, a kind of Gold- 
smith of his profession. He parted with most of his early writings 
without proper agreements, and in consequence got handsomely 
cheated. His renowned song, ‘‘ The Waterman,” he sold for two 
guineas ; ‘‘ Nothing Like Grog,” for half a guinea, and so on. Thus, 
while he was always working hard, his existence for the greater part 
of his career was little better than the hand-to-mouth one of the 
third-rate professional. 

Garrick seems to have found him of signal service at the Strat- 
ford Jubilee, as well as at Drury Lane, yet they do not appear to 
have at any time pulled well together. The young composer had 
become indebted to the actor to the extent of £50 ; and he tells us 
that Garrick made him slave at song-writing for the Shakespeare 
Celebration till “he had better gone to a Jew for the money.” On 
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one occasion the actor said to him @ propos of his debt, “I can take 
down the pegs that make this music;” to which Dibdin replied, 
“Yes, as honest as you are.” At another time Garrick, having 
previously failed to satisfy Dibdin with some verses for music, pro- 
duced the words of the rondeau beginning “Sisters of the tuneful 
strain,” and asked Dibdin if the piece would do. “Yes,” was the 
reply, “it is tuned so musically that it sets itself. It is certainly the 
best you have ever written.” The rondeau turned out to be by 
Jerningham ; and if Dibdin was unaware of this fact he, at any rate, 
got credit for knowing it, for the famous actor never forgave him the 
honestly expressed opinion. 

Garrick seems, indeed, to have been a tiresome taskmaster; and 
with the consciousness of superiority, in his own line at least, Dibdin 
must have felt intensely annoyed at the constant mutilations to which 
his literary and musical work was subjected by the manager. This, 
however, may have had its good effect, though not exactly in the 
direction intended by Garrick. Irritated beyond measure by the 
frequent “improvements” made on his productions, Dibdin resolved 
to rely on his memory only in composition, and never to put his work 
on paper until all alterations had been agreed upon. Feeling certain 
that Garrick “scarcely knew one air from another, and that his 
criticisms were mere affectation, he was accustomed to pretend to 
adopt them with a good grace. Then, waiting till next morning, he 
would play over the air exactly as it stood before, and receive great 
praise from Garrick for the docility of his supposed improvements ” ! 
Not a bad plan, say we; there are, we suspect, quite a number of 
modern Garricks upon whom a trick of the kind might well be played, 
and with perhaps good results. 

Dibdin continued at the London theatres—doing some things for 
Sadler’s Wells and other houses, as well as for Drury Lane—until 
1775, having, in addition to the works already named, produced 
“ The Waterman ” and “ The Quaker,” both of which have kept pos- 
session of the stage ever since, the songs (when they are really sug) 
being still listened to with pleasure. ‘The Quaker” has been well 
described as ‘‘one of the most charming operettas ever written,” and 
its songs were in every music portfolio of the last generation. Yet 
it was at first returned to the composer by Garrick, who wittily 
excused himself from accepting it by saying that “the spirit would 
certainly move” the audience to condemn it. Afterwards the spirit 
moved Garrick to purchase it for £100, though he did nothing more 
with it than use it as a copy for an entertainment of his own. 

About the year 1782 Dibdin became engaged with a certain Colonel 
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West and others in building the Royal Circus—now the Surrey Theatre 
—in Blackfriars Road. The house was opened November 7, 1782, 
Dibdin undertaking the general management, Hughes the equestrian 
department, and Grimaldi (father of te Grimaldi) the stage direction. 
For this theatre Dibdin wrote a great number of musical pieces and 
pantomimes ; but his active pen did not save him from difficulties, 
and dissension breaking out among the managers he threw up the 
connection, having got from it both disgust and debt. His next 
exploit was to build a theatre at Pentonville, where he purposed 
representing spectacles in which hydraulic effects should be intro- 
duced. “I have a hundred times,” says he, “compared myself to 
an ant that, when its nest is destroyed, does not stand lamenting its 
misfortunes, but gets to work again, and either repairs the old nest or 
begins a new one.” The “nest” at Pentonville was duly completed, 
but, alas ! the “‘ ants” never got inside. For some reason or another 
the licence was refused, just as the douce Edinburgh bailies had 
refused to give honest Allan Ramsay his licence after allowing him 
to build his house ; and, to add to the misfortunes of poor Dibdin, a 
gale of wind came and blew the entire structure to the ground. 
** Never was I so completely driven into a corner as at this period,” 
is nearly all he has to say regarding the untoward circumstance. 

Just after this failure in his prospects Dibdin resolved to go to 
India; and although, as we shall see, he never got there, it is no 
doubt to the abortive expedition that he owed such nautical know- 
ledge as his sea-songs show him to have possessed. But it was easy 
to decide on a trip to India; the puzzling question was, where to 
find the money for the passage? Happy thought ! he would under- 
take a provincial tour, doing all the work himself—the writing, the 
composition, and the performance. For Dibdin to conceive was to 
act, and the project was entered on at once. The whole tour seems 
to have been carried through successfully, although it is curious to 
read that in several places he was accused of being an impostor and 
not the real Dibdin at all. One old lady went so far as to accost him 
on a certain ‘occasion, telling him that she was perfectly certain he 
was not the genuine Charles, who, according to her, was a “ tall, 
sallow, thin old man, with a wig.” But the old lady was entirely 
wrong in her delineation, for Dibdin was a stout, jolly-looking fellow, 
indebted only to nature for what hair he may have possessed. He 
is described as having been “a handsome man of middle size, with 
an open, pleasing countenance, a very gentlemanlike manner and 
address, hair fully dressed and powdered, blue coat, white waistcoat, 
black silk breeches and stockings ; voice baritone, words well said ; 
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was near-sighted, and after making one close and careful scrutiny of 
the music, would lean back in his chair and deliver the same without 
further reference.” He is said to have had all the prejudices of the 
typical Englishman ; and he had a thorough hatred for the French. 
When at Calais on one occasion a couple of large hams were sent 
to him from England, and he sarcastically remarks that they were 
followed to the Custom-house by a huge crowd, ‘‘ who had, perhaps, 
never seen any of such unusual size.” 

But we must allow him to proceed on his journey. Having now 
got sufficient money in hand for the projected trip, he selected a 
“ clean, well-built dhow,” laid in a sea-stock, paid for his passage, and 
appointed to join his vessel at Gravesend. The captain of the “ well- 
built dhow,” it seems, was engaged in the praiseworthy occupation of 
dodging his creditors, and the vessel was thus considerably delayed. 
He, however, reached Dunkirk safely, where it was found that the 
crew were in a state of mutiny. The truth was the captain had 
started on a voyage which could hardly have been performed in less 
than two years, with only “ one sweet cask of beef, two casks of 
water, and one cask of sound biscuit.” Dibdin, so the narrative 
goes, succeeded in pacifying the men, who henceforward looked up 
to him as a kind of patron. A riot on shore—in the course of which 
they thrashed every Frenchman they met—led to the crew being 
placed in prison, whence they wrote to Dibdin to release them. He 
espoused their cause with such success that a few days after, when 
they were bearing down the Channel, they offered, if he would say the 
word, to throw the captain overboard, but Dibdin was prudent 
enough to leave the “word” unsaid. A storm having arisen, the 
vessel was forced to run for shelter to Torbay, and the unfortunate 
musician was visited by legal proceedings which prevented him 
leaving the country. 

To meet his obligations he conceived the idea of giving a musical 
lecture, to consist of witty speeches and telling songs; and so, ina 
few days, the inhabitants of Torbay were invited to an entertainment 
entitled, aptly enough, “‘ The Whim of the Moment.” Those who 
accepted the invitation had the good fortune to hear not only “Tom 
Bowling,” but for the first time that splendid song, “ Poor Jack,” 
which in a few weeks spread itself all over the kingdom. Getting 
back to London, Dibdin immediately hired Hutchins’ Auction 
Rooms, King Street, Covent Garden, and there began those “ table 
entertainments,” after the pattern of “ The Whim of the Moment,” 
of which he was the author, composer, narrator, singer, and accom- 
panist. On the first evening matters looked anything but promising, 
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for only sixteen persons put in an appearance. Dibdin, however, 
persevered : he engaged the Lyceum, and brought out another enter- 
tainment of a ballad nature, entitled “Oddities.” The success of 
this entertainment was at once decisive ; and little wonder, for it 
embraced, amongst others, the songs “ ’T was in the good ship Rover,” 
“T sailed from the Downs in the Nancy,” “ Ben Backstay,” “The 
Lamplighter,” and “Tom Bowling.” The “ Oddities ” ran for seventy- 
nine nights, when it was followed by “ The Wags,” which kept the bills 
for one hundred and eight nights—quite a long run in those days. 

Dibdin was now a successful man and in prosperous circum- 
stances. He had sold “ Poor Jack ” and eleven other songs for £60 ; 
and the fact that the purchaser had made a profit of £500 on “ Jack” 
alone induced him to add to his other 7é/es that of publisher. With 
this view he (in 1791) took a large room in the Strand, opposite Beau- 
fort Buildings, and opened under the name of “Sans Souci”—a 
name which gave occasion to the following witty verse :— 

What more conviction need there be 
That Dibdin’s plan will do, 
Since now we see him sas souct 
Who late was sans six sous. 

In the Strand he continued to write vigorously, pouring forth songs 
and operettas—all fairly good and some national favourites—without 
cessation. But theatrical speculation had still its charms for him, and 
in 1796 he opened a small place, under the same name as his Strand 
house, in the neighbourhood of Leicester Square. Here he con- 
tinued the variety entertainments he had hitherto found so successful ; 
but though the songs sung at these entertainments soon became the 
rage everywhere, it is doubtful if Dibdin made money by the venture. 
His claims on the Government had, however, by this time begun 
to be realised, and in 1802 Lord Sidmouth granted him a pension 
of £200 perannum. This sum Dibdin seems to have considered 
ample provision for his needs, for in 1805 he sold his theatre and 
retired from public life, But here his misfortunes, instead of being 
at an end, were in reality only beginning. Ona change of Ministry 
the pension was withdrawn, and the unlucky artist was left face to 
face with privations which might well have broken down the spirits 
and constitution of a younger man. It has been suggested that the 
money was withdrawn by the Government because of the publication 
of a song pleading the cause of the hardy tars, “‘ whose sufferings 
were much less interesting to the Admiralty than their enthusiasm 
when needed for service.” It is just probable, however, that Dibdin 
was sacrificed to his want of parliamentary or family connections ; or 
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that his political opinions were distasteful to the party in power. In 
any case the result was most disastrous to him, though he did all he 
could to retrieve his position. He not only resumed his entertain- 
ments, but he opened a shop for the sale of music in the Strand. 
But the old spirit of enthusiasm and the old ability had gone, and 
the long, struggling, eventful career ended at last in bankruptcy. 
In 1810 attention was drawn in the Morning Chronicle to his state, 
with the result that £840 was collected for him, and on an 
annuity purchased with this sum he again went into retirement in 
Arlington Street, Camden Town. At the next change of Adminis- 
tration part of his pension was restored, but he did not live long to 
enjoy it. Towards the end of the year 1813 he was attacked by 
paralysis, and on July 25, 1814, he passed away, leaving a wife and 
family to mourn him, along with thousands who had appreciated his 
worth. He was buried at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Camden Town, 
where a monument, bearing these words from his best-known song, 
was erected to his memory : 
His form was of the manliest beauty, 
His heart was kind and soft, 


Faithful below he did his duty, 
But now he’s gone aloft. 


Dibdin tried his hand at novel-writing, giving the world “‘ Hannah 
Hewett, or the Female Crusoe,” and “The Younger Brother.” Neither 
of these met with any appreciation from the public, and now they 
both sleep as they must once have made their readers sleep—if ever 
they had readers. The results of his incursions into the domain of 
musical literature have also almost passed into oblivion, though his 
**Music Epitomised” occasionally finds a place in the second-hand 
book list. His “ History of the Stage,” in five volumes, is still a read- 
able work ; and his own “ Professional Life,” published in 1803, is 
full of entertaining anecdotes and gossip, though spun out to quite 
unnecessary length. 

Dibdin’s ambition seems to have been not so much in the direc- 
tion of future fame as of universal recognition during his life-time. 
His appears to have been the kind of nature which is spurred on 
better by the shout of the multitude than by the “ well done” of the 
conscience.. It is understood to be the prerogative of the poet to 
whine that the outward world is unkind, and Dibdin was no exception 
to the rule. Ina spirit of semi-bitterness he says: “As to my 
success with the public I have no right to complain ; perhaps it has 
not been exactly that sort of success I had expected, for though J 
have written for the many I seem only to have satisfied the few, 
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which fame, in spite of the decision of Horace, Pindar, Martial, our 
own immortal Shakespeare, and many others, is buta cold and com- 
fortless gratification. I have no great cordiality towards the negative 
content which waives all claim to renown till it shall be consecrated 
by posterity. May my labours bear the good opinion, if I may be 
allowed the expression, of a living posterity!” Perhaps Dibdin might 
have been more content to work and live for posterity if the notion had 
only been capable of supplying him with funds for the needs of the 
present. Poet though he was, he had strong leanings towards the 
practical. If he had been asked to decide between the cabbage and the 
rose, he would have undoubtedly voted for the cabbage. While other 
composers might feel flattered by having their songs echoed through 
the streets on barrel organs and other mediums of musical torture, he 
only regretted that there could be no tangible participation in the 
popularity. His sea-songs had undoubtedly been a powerful influence 
for good, yet, with a depth of sarcasm which he had always at command, 
he tells us that before 1802 the only symptom of acknowledgment 
he ever received was a hearty shake of the hand from Admiral 
Gardner, “when I gave him my vote for Westminster.” In reading 
his Autobiography we must, of course, remember that it was written 
late in life, and when he was surrounded by difficulties which, con- 
sidering his great talents and busy life, might well have made him 
speak with some bitterness and disappointment. But there can be no 
doubt that his claims were not recognised as they should have been ; 
even if a man is to work solely for posterity he should have at least 
his bread-and-butter while he lives. 

Dibdin was really the first to picture in his songs our sailors and 
the sea with that pathos and vigour, that rush and reality, which make 
such songs live in the hearts of the people. Most of them are said 
to have been dashed off in the almost incredibly short space of half 
an hour, and here, perhaps, is one of the secrets of their emotional 
power. It is interesting to learn from his own words what were his 
reasons for taking up the composition of this particular class of lyric. 
“It was not enough,” he says, “for me merely to write love-songs 
and pastoral invocations to Bacchus, to sing the pleasures of the 
chase, or to be a sonnet-monger. It was necessary to go beyond 
what had been already done, and in particular to give my labours a 
decided character. I conceived that in this duty might assist incli- 
nation, and therefore, as a prominent feature in my labours, I sang 
of those heroes who are the natural bulwark of the country. The 
character of the British tar—plain, manly, honest, and patriotic—had 
not very pointedly been put forward. I thought, therefore, the sub- 
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ject honourable and commendable, and in some degree novel, 
especially as it would give an opportunity, through. public duty, of 
expressing private affection.” With very little actual knowledge of 
sailors or the sea, Dibdin has contrived to write some of the finest 
marine lyrics of which our literature can boast. It was right that 
his memory should be perpetuated in some such outward way as is 
usual with the world ; but while “ Tom Bowling” and other ballads 
from the same pen continue to be sung there will not be wanting the 
best kind of monument to testify to the merits and worth of Charles 
Dibdin. 
J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 
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COFFIN NAILS. 


AS it ever struck the reader as he has been present at a 
funeral—in the way in which unsuitable ideas will force them- 
selves on the mind at inappropriate moments—what a waste of 
nails? The coffin is studded with them; they go all the circuit of 
the top, and the edges of the sides are sometimes traced with them. 
Moreover, not one of them is of the slightest use unless the coffin be 
covered with velvet. The body within is screwed, not nailed, in; the 
undertaker knows very well that not a nail is necessary, but he knows 
also that it would hurt the feelings of the mourners and injure his 
trade if he omitted to knock in the customary nails. The use of 
the nails is a survival—a curious survival. We can all see that 
before screws were invented nails were employed to fasten down the 
dead ; and we can see that, after the introduction of screws, very 
naturally nails were still hammered in, just for the look of the thing. 
But this is not by any means all: coffin nails mean a great deal more. 
My reader will be led to expect this when he is informed that even 
when stone coffins were used—sarcophagi—the nails were not 
omitted. 

At Rainbow Hill, near Worcester, during some railway operations a 
stone cist was found containing human remains : it was thickly set with 
nails.!. At Droitwich graves—tumuli—have been opened and found 
to contain nails, the ordinary clout nails, with the ashes of the dead. 
So also in Wiltshire. I have myself found them in tumuli in the 
South of France along with urns containing ashes and henes for 
sharpening spear-heads. 

In the Roman catacombs countless iron nails have been found 
with the dead. It has been supposed that this indicated that the 
remains found were those of martyrs who had suffered by nail- 
ing to crosses, or by having nails driven into their heads or into their 
hearts; but the quantity found precludes such an explanation.? 


1 Allee’s British, Roman, and Saxon Antiquities of Worcestershire, 1856, 
p. 103. 

? Kraus says in Roma sotteranea, p. 451, **I cannot regard the accumulation 
of nails which are found among skeletons in the catacombs as instruments of 
martyrdom. They are found likewise in heathen graves.” 
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At Aschersleben, near Magdeburg, is a tumulus about forty feet 
high, on the top of which is aquartz drift stone erected as a rude 
pillar, and innumerable nails are driven into the pores of this stone. 
The hillock itself is full of the urns of the dead. 

In 1873 a stone was dug up near the church wall of Crettorf, 
near Aschersleben, that covered human remains. ‘The slab had a 
quantity of nails driven into it up to the heads. 

Philip Camerarius (d. 1624) says: “I saw when I was at Venice, 
among other valuable antiquities at Loredano’s, who was afterwards 
elected Doge of Venice, some bronze figures which his son with great 
courtesy showed us. He told us that these had been found in 
Egypt, hidden in the bodies of the dead. ... The explanation 
was the great care taken by the Egyptians for the preservation of 
corpses. Thence I conclude that the Egyptians, who knew by ex- 
perience that bronze not only protects itself for a long time from 
decay and rust, but also preserves a special power to expel corruption-— 
that, I say, the Egyptians put these bronze figures with their dead to 
protect them against corruption. For the same reason also bronze 
daggers (mucrones) were put with corpses. Such nails with bronze 
heads were recently found in our own neighbourhood, as by accident 
old tombs were found in a wood; they were with the bones. I 
accordingly preserved them.” ! 

Nails have been found along with bodies at Rheims. In digging 
the foundations of the parsonage at Ehrenbreitstein a skull and arm- 
bones were found pierced by quite a dozen nails. On the Martinsfeld 
in Cologne, eighteen skulls were found, each witha nail driven into 
the right side. At Xanten other skulls have been found, also with nails 
in them. In the old churchyard of S. Paulinus, at Treves, Roman 
urns have been exhumed containing ashes and nails, the latter quite 
seven inches long. One of the Cologne skulls, the temples of which 
were transfixed by a large nail, and was accompanied by Roman 
pottery, has been unhesitatingly decided by an eminent craniologist 
to be that of an Ethiopian. Monuments of a Mauretanian cohort 
have been found at Xanten and Bedburg, near Cleves. S. Eligius, of 
Noyon, in the midst of the seventh century found a stone cist, and 
within it were bones and nails. He was convinced that he had come 
on the body of S. Quentin, who, according to the apocryphal legend, 
was put to death by means of nails driven into his head. After this 
discovery he set to work to dig for other relics, and came on another 
stone coffin also containing bones with nails. He concluded that 
these were the remains of S. Piatus. S. Ambrose had in the fourth 


1 Opera succisiva, c. 14. 
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century hunted among the graves for the relics of SS. Vitalis and 
Agricola, and when he came on some bodies with nails he at once 
concluded he had found the genuine relics, 

Pliny speaks of nails taken out of graves as being good remedies 
against certain disorders.!' Iron was discovered long after bronze, 
and from the first was regarded with superstitious reverence. To this 
day steel is supposed to neutralise all the effects of witchcraft. He 
who holds a piece of steel or puts it on his head is able to see the 
invisible world. The “ Acts of the Martyrs,” at least those which are 
apocryphal, have all a singular monotony. They relate how the tyrant 
who condemned the martyr tried every sort of torture on the saint ; 
how he hung a millstone about the neck and cast him into the sea ; 
how he threw him into fire ; how he exposed him to lions ; every 
attempt to take his life is ineffectual till he tries on him cold steel. 
The martyr can never hold out against axe or sword. These Acts are 
steeped in old pagan superstition. The pagans held that those who 
used divination could make themselves invulnerable, except to steel. 
The writers, or forgers rather, of the fabulous Acts kept to this idea, 
without seeing that they were accepting the pagan notion that the 
Christian heroes were necromancers. 

The earliest trace of the reverence with which iron or steel was 
regarded is to be found in Egypt. Plutarch says that the Egyptians 
shrunk from the use of iron, because it was regarded as the bone of 
Typhon—that is, of Seth, the bad principle ;? but he says that the 
sistrum drives him away. Plutarch’s remarks on this point are wholly 
unsupported by evidence.* In the 108th chapter of the “ Ritual of the 
Dead ” is a passage that is very curious. It is on the subject of the 
conquering of Seth. “ Let him” (i.e. the Serpent of the Mountain of 
the East) “ place his iron link on the neck of Seth, and make him sur- 
render all he has eaten” (i.e. yield up the dead to life again). Then 
a rubric gives this invocation against the power of evil: “Turn thou 
from the iron, from that with which I am armed to overcome thee.” 

M. Chabas, in his account of the metals among the Egyptians, 
says: “ It is very certain that mythological ideas were attached to the 
use of iron, and that since these ideas were related to the defeat of 
Seth, the metal was regarded as sacred rather than profane.” The 
eyes of the dead were symbolically opened to the new life by the 


' Hist, Nat, lib. xxxiv. c. 15. ‘* Preefixisse in limine e sepulcro evulsos clavos 
adversus nocturnas lymphationes. ” 

2 Jsis et Osiris, c. 62. 

* ** Une glosse grecque sans valeur tant qu’elle ne sera pas autorisée par les 
textes originaux.” Chabas, Eéudes s. 2 Antiquité historique, 1873, p. 52. 
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touch of a blade of steel, and then with that ofa finger of gold. Iron 
was the symbol of victory over death, of the power of resurrection 
given to man. “The pound of iron as the means of opening the 
mouth of the dead is spoken of in the Ritual. It was a talisman 
against death ; moreover, the physicians in the period of the 
Pharaohs used this adjuration whilst administering their medicines : 
‘ Rise up in good health, and strong as of old! Be all the maladies 
in thee destroyed ; may thy eye be opened by Ptah, and thy mouth 
opened by Sokaris, through the virtue of his pound of iron!’ From 
this point of view we can understand why the flesh of those restored 
to life is spoken of as of ‘von. For instance, one reads in the case of 
the queen of Psamiticus II: ‘Her heart is replaced in her body, 
her members are of iron, and her soul is within her.’ In this envelope 
of metal which breaks the power of Seth, the new life had no more to 
fear from the author of death. In an interesting article on ‘ Iron and 
Adamant among the Egyptians,’ M. Th. Devéria has noticed a text 
which throws great light on the employment of iron in funereal cere- 
monies, as symbolising resurrection, and especially the opening of 
the mouth of the defunct. An iron instrument was used, called 
sometimes daa, i.e. iron, and sometimes hofesh, i.e. the thigh. In 
the Louvre is such an instrument in the shape of an animal’s 
leg, of iron, of this description. In the same collection are two 
other zvon instruments, the zoue, which served for the same cere- 
mony, with an ivory handle and a blade of iron or steel. The 
other instrument has a wooden handle, but the blade is lost, though 
the rust on the handle shows the nature of the metal of the 
blade. These remarks of M. Devéria are conclusive. The iron had 
other mythologic attributes. According to a tradition contained in 
the Ritual, the first edition of the 64th chapter of the Ritual was 
found written on a plate of this metal, inscribed in blue, in the reign 
of Menkara (4th dynasty). Now this chapter has, as its title asserts, 
as much force as all the rest of the Ritual. It assures a glorious 
future, i.e. Resurrection ; it alone can destroy the works of Seth.” 
Possibly from Egypt, probably from their own traditions, the Romans 
also derived a reverence for iron, and attributed to it mysterious 
powers. Pliny devotes a whole chapter to the use of iron rust, which 
he calls the corruption of the metal ; but he tells how that, by the use 
of religious ceremonies and magical words then lost, in former times 
iron was preserved from rust. By drawing a circle on the ground, or 
in the air with an iron point, thrice round an adult or a child, all 
noxious influences are banished and broken. An iron spike applied 
lightly to the part wounded will relieve its pain. Dysentery is cured 
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by drinking water in which red-hot iron has been plunged. Telephus 
was cured of the wound he received of Achilles by rust off the sword 
that wounded him. Rust is to be had from old nails, from which it 
must be removed with moistened iron. It prevents the hair from 
falling.! To the present day it is believed that to heal a wound the 
knife or sword that dealt the wound should be planted in the earth ; 
as it rusts the wound heals. 

The nail was specially used because it was a symbol of fate. 

On the Ides of September every year the highest in authority in 
Rome drove a nail into the wall of the Temple of Jupiter that 
adjoined that of Minerva. Every year a nail was driven into the 
‘Temple of the Fates. The Ides of September were the beginning of 
a year. On that day, in the first year of the Republic, the temple 
on the Capitol was consecrated, and on that day originally the 
Consuls entered on their offices ; and the driving of the nail into 
the wall was thought to bring with it prosperity for the new year, 
life to the Republic. 

Livy tells us how that (B.c. 360) when the gods seemed hostile 
and unmoved by the distresses of the nation, the Dictator broke the 
spell of evil by driving in a nail. It was the same again in B.c. 327. 
Once a nail driven in had banished a plague ; then a nail had healed 
discord. 

Pliny says that if a nail be driven into the pillow on which a man 
suffering from epilepsy has laid his head, it will heal him. 

In all these notices we see iron used as destroying the power of 
evil, breaking the force of disaster, banishing disease, expelling death. 
Consequently nails were put in urns or funereal cists to keep away 
from them every evil power, demons, witches, and as a pledge of 
final restoration. 

In digging in the Wall Field near Dane John, Canterbury, several 
skeletons were found, and with them a quantity of large nails about 
seven inches long, the greater portion of which were hollow from 
the head to the point, without any outward orifice; but probably 
this condition was occasioned by chemical action of the soil, which 
was a red gravel. (A Roman Cemetery, in “ Archzologia Can- 
tiana,” iv. 1861, p. 34.) 

Among relics apparently Roman found at Bigberry Hill, near 
Hartledown, in 1861, were a share, coulter, and other iron articles. 
In another Roman grave were found iron fire-dogs. 

Iron nails were found with an interment at Plaxtol, in Kent. 


(bid. ii. 1859.) 
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1 Hist. Nat. lib, xxxiv. c. 15. 
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The iron horseshoe nailed to the door owes its power not only 
to its being a symbol of Odin’s horse, but to the metal of which it is 
composed ; it breaks the force of witchcraft. 

Horseshoes are not often found on churches and public buildings 
in England, but they are or were by no means infrequent on farm- 
houses, and especially over the doors of cattle-stalls. In Germany 
there was one attached to the church of Ellrich, now preserved in the 
parsonage ; two at Schwarzenstein, near Rastenburg ; an iron horse- 
shoe, and likewise an iron sole of a man’s boot, on the south side of 
the church of S. Stephen at Tangermiinde ; one at Niirnberg, another 
on the cathedral of Wexid, in Sweden, which latter is said to have 
fallen from the foot of Odin’s horse Sleipner, as it plunged on 
hearing the first peal of bells from the minster tower, and Odin spurred 
it to fly away into other climes, where other men would worship him. 
Another is affixed to the church of S. Nicholas, at Leipzig, and this 
is a shoe too large for any horse. It is fastened into a recess by an 
ornamental medizval grating.! 

To return to nails. In the old, disused cemetery of Freiburg in 
Breisgau is a stone crucifix, at the foot of which is a carved stone 
skull, with a huge nail driven into it, and a toad crouched inside the 
skull. The story goes that as the sexton dug up the bones ofa 
woman who had been buried some years the skull began to roll. He 
examined it, and found a toad in it, but further saw that a great nail 
had been driven into it. He reported this to the authorities, and 
the woman’s husband was charged with having killed her in this way, 
trusting that under her long hair the nail-head would not be seen. 
He was executed on this evidence. How much of truth is in the 
story I cannot tell, but it points to the discovery of at least one skull 
like so many found elsewhere, with large nails in them, or of skeletons, 
or even ashes laid in their final resting-place with nails of iron. 

But it was not nails only that were put in graves; shears were also 
frequently buried with bodies down till late in the Middle Ages.?, On 
the west wall of Minster Church, near Boscastle, in Cornwall, over- 
looking the graveyard, is a large pair of shears carved in granite. The 
shears belong to Atropos, who cuts short the thread of life ; and this is 
a curious instance of the late usage of the symbol. The sculpture is 
probably of the fifteenth century. But shears are not infrequently 
found sculptured on tombstones, and they are even found in graves. 
It is said that even within the memory of man they have been buried 


1 Schifer, Deutsche Stadtewahrzeichen, Leipzig, 1858, vol. i. (the only volume 
published) p. 19. 
* Cassel, Aus Literatur u. Symbolik, 1884, p. 271. 
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in coffins with corpses in Swabia.!. Sometimes as many as five were 
laid in the coffin with one corpse. The idea was the same as with 
nails—the metal was the important matter, rather than the form it 
took. The steel or iron was a preservative to the corpse, a protection 
and an assurance of resurrection. 

In a good number of witch stories, a man sees a hare, or a dog, 
or a wolf, and with his sword cuts off a paw, whereupon at once the 
beast changes to a woman. The steel has dissolved the power of 
witchcraft, by means of which the hag was able to assume a bestial 
form. 

In Lithuania a popular ballad relates how once the Plague raged. 
The Plague is a white female spirit dressed in flowing robes, who 
goes through towns and villages waving a red kerchief. The people 
shut themselves into their houses so as not to see the Plague or feel 
a waft from her red kerchief. Then a nobleman resolved to sacrifice 
himself for the good of the rest. He went out, faced the Plague, and 
with his sword cut off her hand, so that it fell with the red rag to the 
ground. He died, but he was the last victim. The power of the 
Plague was broken by the touch of the steel. 

At Ceniz in Prussia, on the other hand, the Plague was driven 
into .a lime tree in which was a small hole, and when there, a plug 
was driven in, and the Plague is banned in the tree ; he who pulls 
out the plug releases the Plague. We are not told that the plug was 
an iron nail, but we may be pretty certain it was so; the Plague would 
break out were she plugged in by anything else. 

For the same reason that nails and shears were buried with the 
dead, swords were laid with them, not necessarily because they would 
need them in the next world, but because the steel of which they 
were made was a protection to the corpse and an assurance of life 
immortal. Even Charlemagne was buried with his sword. The 
Icelandic sagas are full of stories of cairns broken into by heroes to 
rob the dead of their swords. Already in historic times the signifi- 
cance of the sword buried with the dead was lost; and in the Saga 
of Olaf the Saint a ghost actually invites a Norseman to break into his 
tomb and relieve him of his sword and other valuables, 

S. BARING GOULD. 


’ Birlenger, Volksthiimliches aus Schwaben, ii. p. 408. The body of S. Verena, 
virgin, at Freiburg in Switzerland, was found with scissors in her stone coffin ; now 
scissors are her symbol. A legend hasbeen invented to explain the finding of the 
scissors, because the real meaning was lost. 
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THE STORY OF THE COAT. 


In Two Parts. 


Part II. 


NE of the devices of the Elizabethan gallants was to perfume 
their doublets,’ or sweeten them by “ froating” or rubbing in 
fragrant oils. As we read in Middleton’s “Trick to Catch the Old 
One,” where a creditor arrests Witgood: “ What say you extempore 
now to your bill of a hundred pound? A sweet debt for froating 
your doublets.” 

Allusions galore to the new-fangled bravery in which all classes 
indulged occur in Bishop Hall’s ‘‘Satires.” There is a half-length 
portrait of a gay gallant, attired in his best, which may be quoted 
with advantage :— 

His hair, French-like, stares on his frighted head, 
One lock, Amazon-like, disheveléd, 
As if he meant to wear a native cord, 
If chance his fates should him that bane afford, 
This is one of the earliest allusions to the “love-lock,” which 
afterwards became so characteristic of our cavaliers. The “ native 
cord” is the hangman’s rope, which the satirist hints may one day be 
the gallant’s fate :— 
All British bare upon the bristled skin, 
Close notchéd is his beard, both lips and chin ; 
His linen collar labyrinthian set, 
Whose thousand double turnings never met. 

The cuffs of cambric or fine lawn, which at this period were of 
phenomenal size, were worked into complicated plaits with a 
“ poking-stick,” the process being one of no little difficulty :— 

His sleeves half hid with elbow-pinionings 
As if he meant to fly with linen wings. 
But when I look and cast mine eyes below, 
What monster meets mine eyes in human show? 
So slender waist with such an abbot’s loin 
Did never sober nature sure conjoin. 
A reference to the slender waist, sometimes confined by stays, 
An Italian fashion, introduced by Edward Vere, Earl of Oxford. 
VOL, CCLXVII. NO, 1908. RR 
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and the enormous trunk-hose which swelled out beneath it in 
portentous contrast. 

A country gentleman’s wardrobe is thus enumerated in a will 
dated 1573, which Fairholt quotes from Brayley and Britton’s 
“Graphic Illustrator” :—‘“I give unto my brother Mr. William 
Sheney my best black gown, guarded and faced with velvet, and my 
velvet cap ; also I will unto my brother Thomas Markall my new 
sheep-coloured gown, guarded with velvet and faced with cony ; 
also I give unto my son Tyble my short gown, faced with wolf 
[-skin], and laid with Billements lace ; also I give unto my brother 
Cowper my other short gown, faced with fox; also I give unto 
Thomas Walker my nightgown, faced with cony, with one lace also, 
and my ruddy-coloured hose ; also I give unto my man Thomas 
Swain my doublet of canvas! that Ford made me, and my new 
gaskins that Ford made me; also I give unto John Wilding a 
cassock of sheep’s colour, edged with goats’ skins ; also I give unto 
John Woodzyle my doublet of fruit canvas, and my hose with frieze 
breeches ; also I give unto Stroud my frieze jerkin,? with silk buttons ; 
also I give Symond Bishop, the smith, my other frieze jerkin, with 
stone buttons ; also I give to Adam Asham my hose with the fringe, 
and lined with crane-coloured silk.” 

A testator who nowadays bequeathed in this fashion his cast-off 
apparel would incur the risk of having his will disputed on the 
ground of mental incapacity ! 

The general ostentation infected even the serving-class. “Since 
blue coats have been turned into cloaks,” says Middleton, “we can 
scarce know the man from the master.” Puttenham, in his “ Art of 
Poesy,” ridicules the prevailing folly: ‘‘ May it not seem enough for 
a courtier to know how to wear a feather and set his cap aflaunt ; 
his chain en écharpe; a straight buskin a/ Jnglese; a hose @ la 
Turquesque ; the cape alla Spaniola ; the breech @ la Frangoise, and, 
by twenty manner of new-fashioned garments, to disguise his body 
and his face with as many countenances, whereof it seems there be 
many that make a very art and study, who can show himself most 
fine ; I will not say most foolish or ridiculous.” 

As to the slashed doublets which were so characteristic a feature 
of Elizabethan male costume, it seems desirable to quote the story 


1 So in Shakespeare’s Henry ZV. p. i. a. ii. sc. 4. 

? Fairholt quotes from Sir John Harrington : ‘‘ The Queen loveth to see me in 
my laste frieze jerkin, and saithe ’tis well enoughe cutte. I will have another made 
liken to it. I do remember she sft on Sir Mathew’s fringed clothes and said the 
foole’s wit was gone to ragges.”’ 
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told by Camden, for, though it may not be new to the reader, it is 
certainly @ propos (and that is more than can be said of all 
quotations) :— 

“Sir Philip Calthorp purged John Drakes, the shoemaker of 
Norwich, of the proud humour which our people have to be of the 
gentlemen’s cut. This knight bought ona time as much fine French 
tawny cloth as should make him a gown, and sent it to the taylor’s 
to be made. John Drakes, a shoemaker of that town, coming to 
this said taylor’s, and seeing the knight’s gown-cloth lying there, liking 
it well, caused the taylor to buy him as much of the same cloth and 
price to the same intent, and, further, bade him to make it of the 
same fashion that the knight would have his made of. Not long 
after, the knight coming to the taylor’s to take measure of his gown, 
perceiving the like cloth lying there, asked of the taylor whose it 
was? Quoth the taylor, ‘It is John Drakes’, the shoemaker, who will 
have it made of the self-same fashion that yours is made of.’ 
‘Well,’ said the knight, ‘in good time be it! I will have mine 
made as full of cuts as thy shears can make it.’ ‘It shall be done,’ 
said the taylor ; whereupon, because the time drew near, he made 
haste to finish both their garments. John Drakes had no time to go 
to the taylor’s till Christmas Day, for serving his customers, when he 
hoped to have worn his gown ; perceiving the same to be full of cuts, 
he began to swear at the taylor, for the making his gown after that sort. 
‘T have done nothing,’ quoth the taylor, ‘but that you bid me; 
for as Sir Philip Calthorp’s garment is, even so have I made yours !’ 
‘By my latchet,’ quoth John Drakes, ‘I will never wear gentlemen’s 
fashions again !’” 

If not vero, this story is certainly den trovato. 

The tendency of the lower classes to ape their betters in the 
matter of dress is satirised by Thomas Lodge, in his “ Wit’s Misery ” 
(1596) : “ The ploughman,” he says, “that in times past was con- 
tented in russet, must now a daies have his doublet of the fashion 
with wide cuts, his garters of fine silk of Granado to meet his Sis on 
Sunday. The farmer, that was contented in times past with his 
russet frock and mockado [a kind of woollen stuff] sleeves, now sells 
a cow against Easter to buy him silken gear for his credit.” 

To the important part played by dress in Elizabethan society, 
Ben Jonson bears witness in his comedy of ‘‘ Every Man Out of His 
Humour,” in which he makes Fastidiosus Brisk say :—“ Rich apparel 
has strange virtues : it makes him that hath it without means, esteemed 
for an excellent wit ; he that enjoys it with means, puts the world in 


remembrance of his means ; it helps the deformities of nature, and 
RR2 
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gives lustre to her beauties ; makes continual holiday when it shines ; 
sets the wits of ladies at work that otherwise would be idle ; fur- 
nisheth your two-shilling ordinary ; takes possession of your stage at 
your new play ; and enricheth your oars, as scorning to go with your 
sculls.” 

In the same comedy, Fastidiosus, in describing his duel with a 
Signor Luculento, incidentally names the chief articles of an Eliza- 
bethan gallant’s attire :— 

“Sir, I missed my purpose in his arm, rashed [struck obliquely, 
gored] his doublet-sleeve, ran him close by the left cheek, and 
through his hair. He again lights me here—I had on a gold cable 
hat-band, then new come up, which I wore about a murrey (dark red] 
French hat 1 had—cuts my hat-band, and yet it was massy gold- 
smith’s work; cuts my drims, which, by good fortune, being thick 
embroidered with gold twist and spangles, disappointed the force of 
the blow. Nevertheless, it grazed on my shoulder, takes me away six 
purls' of an Jtalian cut-work band I wore, cost me three pound in 
the Exchange but three days before. With this we both fell out, and 
breathed. Now, upon the second sign of his assault . . . I made a 
kind of stramazoun [a downward blow with the sword’s edge], ran 
him up to the hilts through the doud/e/, through the shirt, and yet 
missed the skin. He, making a reverse blow, falls upon my embossed 
girdle—I had thrown off the hangers a little before—strikes off a 
skirt of a thick-lined satin doublet 1 had, lined with four taffatas [thin 
silk], cuts off two panes [slashes or openings] embroidered with 
pearl, rends through the drawings-out of tissue, enters the linings, 
and skips the flesh. 

“ Here, in the opinion of mutual damage, we paused ; but, as I 
proceed, I must tell you, signor, in this last encounter, not having 
leisure to put off my silver spurs, one of the rowels catched hold of the 
ruffle of my boot, and, being Spanish leather, and subject to tear, 
overthrows me, rends me two pair of silk stockings that I put on, 
being somewhat. a raw morning (a peach-colour and another), and 
strikes me some half-inch deep into the side of the calf ; he, seeing 
the blood come, promptly takes horse, and away. I, having bound 
up my wound with a piece of my wrought shirt, rid after him, and, 
lighting at the court-gate both together, embraced, and marched 
hand-in-hand up into the presence.” 

Under the first Stuart the long-waisted doublet continued to 
flourish ; and stays were frequently worn under it, to keep it straight 


1 Purl, a wire whipt with cotton or silk, for puffing out fringe, lace, hair, &c. 
Probably here it simply means pleats or folds. 
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and reduce the waist to the fashionable standard. White was the 
favourite colour ; and there is extant a full-length portrait of the elder 
Lord Falkland, in which he is shown entirely dressed in white, except 
his gloves, and these, by way of contrast, are black as jet. Marston, in 
his comedy of “What You Will,” describes a gentleman’s attire as 
comprising “a white satin suit, a chain of pearl, and pearl-coloured 
silk stockings” ; and Fitzgeffery, in his rhyming satire, “ Notes from 
Black Fryers,” portraying an exquisite of the time, remarks that 

Pure Holland is his shirt, which, proudly fair, 

Seems to out-face his doublet, 
in its original whiteness. 

James I. himself cared little for fine clothes, and made his ward- 
robe last as long as the stuff would hold together. Once, being 
offered a new-fashioned Spanish hat, he thrust it aside, with the 
remark that he liked neither the Spaniards nor their fashions. On 
another occasion, an attendant putting before him a pair of shoes 
adorned with rosettes, he inquired whether they intended to make 
‘a ruff-footed dove” of him. Sir Anthony Weldon reports that his 
clothes were ever made “large and easy, the doublets quilted for 
stiletto proof, his breeches in great plaits and full stuffed.” Even 
when he hunted, he adhered to that “most cumbrous and incon- 
venient of all dresses, a ruff and trowser breeches.” 

Arthur Wilson describes a suit worn by that splendid gallant, 
James Hay, Earl of Carlisle-—“ one of the meanest,” yet “so fine as 
to look like romance.” ‘“ The cloak and hose,” he says, “ were made 
of very fine white beaver, embroidered richly all over with gold and 
silver ; the cloak, almost to the cape, within and without, having no 
linen but embroidery ; the doublet was cloth of gold embroidered so 
thick that it could not be discerned, and a white beaver hat suitable, 
brimful of embroidery, both above and below.” Carlisle was the 
leader of fashion in James’s reign. ‘“ He was surely,” says Clarendon, 
“‘a man of the greatest expense in his own person of any in the age 
he lived, and introduced more of that expense in the excess of 
clothes and diet than any other man, and was, indeed, the original of 
all those inventions from which others did but transcribe copies.” 

In the matter of dress, however, he was close run by the brilliant 
Villiers, James I.’s and Charles I.’s favourite, and first Duke of 
Buckingham “of that ilk.” When he went on his mission to Paris 
in 1625 he had no fewer than seven-and-twenty suits of clothes 
made, the richest that embroidery, lace, silk, velvet, gold, and gems 
could contribute, one of which was a white uncut velvet, “ set all over, 
both suit and cloak, with diamonds valued at fourscore thousand pounds, 
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besides a great feather, stuck all over with diamonds.” “It was 
common with him,” says a contemporary, “at an ordinary dancing, 
to have his clothes trimmed with great diamond buttons, and to have 
diamond hat-bands, cockades, and ear-rings ; to be yoked with great 
and manifold ropes and knots of pearl ; in short, to be manacled, 
fettered, and imprisoned in jewels.” 

To the prevailing extravagance in dress the satirists again allude in 
the severest terms. ‘I have much wondered,” says Henry Peacham, 
“why our English, above other nations, should so much doat upon 
new fashions, but more I wonder at our want of wit that we cannot 
invent them ourselves ; but when one is grown stale, send presently 
over into France, to seek a new, making that noble and flourishing 
kingdom the magazine of our fooleries, and for this purpose many of 
our tailors lie leger [z.e. reside] there, and ladies jest over their gentle- 
men ushers, to accoutre them and themselves as you see. Hence 
came your slashed doublets (as if the wearers were cut out to be 
carbonadoed upon the coals), and your half-shirts, pickadillies (now 
out of request), your long breeches, narrow towards the knees like a 
pair of smith’s bellows, the spangled garters pendent to the shoe, your 
perfumed perukes or periwigs, to show us that lost hair may be had 
again for money, with a thousand such fooleries unknown to our 
manly forefathers.” 

The reader may find it a pleasant change to turn to the rhyming 
moralists. Here to the fore comes John Taylor, the so-called 
water-poet, launching his shafts—not too sharply pointed—at the 
excess of those who wear 

A farm in shoe-strings edged with gold, 
And spangled garters worth a copyhold ; 

A hose and doublet which a lordship cost, 
A gaudy cloak (three manors’ price almost), 


A beaver band and feather for the head, 
Prized at the church’s tithe, the poor man’s bread. 


Then there is the apologue narrated by Samuel Rowland, in his 
satire, “ A Pair of Spy-knaves ” :— 


A giddy gallant that, beyond the seas, 

Sought fashions out, his idle pate to please, 

In travelling did meet upon the way 

A fellow that was suited richly gay ; 

No less than crimson velvet did him grace, 

All guarded and re-guarded with gold lace. 

His hat was feathered like a lady’s fan, 

Which made the gallant think him some great man, 
And sailed unto him with a meek salute 

In reverence of his gilded velvet suit. 
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‘* Sir,” quoth his man, ** your worship doth not know 
What you have done to wrong your credit so ; 

This is the bewle in Dutch, in English plain 

The rascal hangman, whom all men disdain ; 

I saw him t’other day on Castle Green 

Hang four as proper men as e’er were seen.” 

The dress of a substantial citizen of James I.’s reign was worn by 
George Heriot, the London goldsmith, when he paid the visit to 
David Ramsay, horologist, from which such important consequences 
flowed. ‘ His paned hose were of black velvet, lined with purple 
silk, which garniture appeared at the slashes. His doublet was of 
purple cloth, and his short cloak of black velvet to correspond with 
his hose ; and both were adorned witha great number of small silver 
buttons richly wrought in filigree. A triple chain of gold hung round 
his neck, and, in place of a sword or dagger, he wore at his belt an 
ordinary knife for the purpose of the table, with a small silver case, 
which appeared to contain writing materials. He might have seemed 
some secretary or clerk engaged in the service of the public, only 
that his low, flat, and unadorned cap, and his well-blacked, shining 
shoes, indicated that he belonged to the city.” 

The increasing seriousness of the national temper, due to the 
rapid spread of Puritanism, led, in the course of the reign of 
Charles I., to the adoption of a simpler and less extravagant style of 
dress. The canvas of Vandyke shows us how rational, how refined, 
and how becoming was the costume of the higher classes, and their 
example had its usual effect on that of the lower. I have ventured 
to characterise the Elizabethan dress as the most picturesque ever 
known in England, but that of the Cavalier period was, I should say, 
the most elegant and harmonious. This observation, however, applies 
rather to the dress of the gentlemen than that of the ladies, which, 
in the earlier part of Charles’s reign at least, was still marred by 
affectation. 

We may recall that Strafford, at his trial, wore a doublet and 
breeches of black velvet ; and that, on the scaffold, when he removed 
his doublet, he remarked, “ I thank God I am not afraid of death; 
but as cheerfully put off my doublet at this time as ever I did when 
I went to bed.” 

The king dressed himself on the day of his execution with 
peculiar care, observing to Herbert, “This is my second marriage- 
day ; I would be as trim as may be to-day ; for before night I hope 
to be espoused to my blessed Jesus.” 

Sir Philip Warwick’s description of Oliver Cromwell, on his ap- 
pearance in the House of Commons in 1640, is well known: “I 
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came one morning into the House,” he says, “and perceived a gentle- 
man speaking whom I knew not, very ordinarily apparelled, for it 
was a plain cloth suit, which seemed to have been made by an ill 
country tailor.” When he rose into power, he dressed as became 
his pride of place, generally in a suit of rich black velvet; but on such 
high occasions as his dining in state with the Lord Mayor (in 1653), 
“ ina musk-coloured suit and coat richly embroidered with gold.” 

The characteristic features of the Puritans or Roundheads in their 
attire are concisely indicated by Sir Walter Scott : “‘ Their dress,” he 
says, ‘‘ was in general studiously simple and unostentatious, or only 
remarkable by the contradictory affectation of extreme simplicity or 
carelessness.” And he refers to “the dark colour of their cloaks, 
varying from absolute black to what was called sad-coloured ; their 
steeple-crowned hats with their broad, shadowy brims ; their long 
swords, suspended by a single strap around the loins, without shoulder- 
belt, sword-knot, plate, buckles, or any of the other decorations with 
which the courtiers loved to adorn their trusty rapiers.” He sketches 
some of these grave persons with his usual graphic force : “ Their 
dress’ was almost uniformly a black cloak and doublet, cut straight 
and close, and undecorated with lace or embroidery of any kind ; 
black Flemish breeches and hose, square-toed shoes, with large roses 
made of serge ribbon. Two or three had large, loose boots of calf- 
leather, and almost every one was begirt with a long rapier, which was 
suspended by leathern thongs to a plain belt of buff or black 
leather.” 

In his romance of “ Peveril of the Peak” Scott draws a portrait 
ofa gallant of the first order. ‘‘ His periwig,” he says, “ did not much 
exceed in size the bar wig of a modern lawyer, but then the essence 
which he shook from it with every motion impregnated a whole 
apartment. . . . His riding-coat was laced in the newest and most 
courtly style; and Grammont himself might have envied the em- 
broidery of his waistcoat, and the peculiar cut of his breeches, which 
buttoned above the knee.” Such was the contrast between Puritan 
and Cavalier. 

Lovelace, the Cavalier poet, was one of the best-dressed gallants in 
Charles’s service, and his “cloth of gold and silver ” well became his 
handsome person. Alas! he spent his estate in support of the royal 
cause, and suffered grievous straits, going in ragged clothes—a sad 
contrast to his early splendour—and died, an object of charity, at a 
poor lodging in Gunpowder Alley, in Shoe Lane. 

Pepys, in his immortal “ Diary,” makes numerous allusions to 
dress—that is, to his own and the king’s. He sees the king in the 
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Park ‘in a suit laced with gold and silver, which, it is said,” he adds, 
“is out of fashion.” He spends £55, or thereabouts, upon new 
clothes—“ a velvet cloak, two new cloth skirts, black, plain both ; a 
new shag gown, trimmed with gold buttons and twist; with a new 
hat, and silk tops for his legs.” He tells of his “ coloured cloth suit,” 
of his “ best black suit trimmed with scarlet ribbons, very neat”; his 
“cloak lined with velvet, and a new beaver, which altogether is very 
noble”; of his ‘camelot cloak, with gold buttons ” ; his “‘jakanapes 
coat, with silver buttons” ; and his “ new camelot suit” which cost 
him “ above £24.” And, with a gravity worthy of the subject,records 
the introduction of a notable new fashion, which marked an impor- 
tant development in the male attire. ‘ Zhis day,” he writes, on 
October 15, 1666, “the King began to put on his vest, and I did see 
several persons of the House of Lords, and Commons too, great 
courtiers, who are in it, being a long cassock close to the body, of 
long cloth and pinked [edged] with white silk under it, and a coat 
over it, and the legs ruffled with white ribbon, like a pigeon’s leg ; 
and upon the whole,” he adds, “I wish the King may keep it,-for it 
is a very fine and handsome garment.” 

Even the grave and decorous Evelyn thought this incident 
important enough to be recorded, as indeed it was: “ To Court, 
it being the first time His Majesty put himself solemnly into the 
Eastern fashion of vest, changing doublet, stiff collar, bands, and 
cloak into a comely vest after the Persian mode, with girdle or straps, 
and shoe-strings and garters into buckles, of which some were set with 
precious stones, resolving never to alter it, and to leave the French mode 
which had hitherto obtained, to our great expense and reproach.” 

Thus we have seen the tunic discarded in favour of the doublet, 
and now the doublet gives place—the change of dress harmonising 
with change of habits and manners, and being the outward sign of 
a great social revolution—to the coat ; at first a long coat, which was 
worn with a long waistcoat, and enriched down the edges and seams 
and round the pockets with lace and embroidery. In the reign of 
William III. this coat became angular and long-skirted ; and the 
William III. coat, with some modifications, is the frock-coat of 
the present day. In Congreve’s “Love for Love” we meet with a 
reference that shows that the new garment, with its rich embroidery, 
had already grown into popularity. “I have a large piece,” says 
Scandal, “representing a school ; where there are huge-proportioned 
critics, with long wigs, /aced coats, Steenkirk cravats,' and terrible faces.” 


? A military cravat of black silk, introduced after and named in honour of the 
battle of Steenkirk, which was fought on August 2, 1692. 
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Dryden has painted the Sir Fopling of the period with deft 
touches in his epilogue to Etherege’s ‘“* Man of Mode.” 


So brisk, so gay, so travelled, so refined, 

As he took pains to graff upon his kind. . . 
From each he meets he culls whate’er he can ; 
Legion’s his name, a people in a man. 

His bulky folly gathers as it goes, 

And, rolling o’er you, like a snowball grows, 

His various modes from various fathers follow ; 
One taught the toss, and one the new French wallow : 
His sword-knot this, his cravat that designed ; 
And this, the yard-long snake he twirls behind. 
From one the sacred periwig he gained, 

Which wind ne’er blew, nor touch of hat profaned. 
Another’s diving bow he did adore, 

Which with a shog casts all the hair before, 

Till he with full decorum brings it back, 

And rises with a water-spaniel shake. 


We know that Congreve, wit, dramatist, and fine gentleman, 
made a brave figure in his splendid embroidered coat and waistcoat ; 
‘ and Dick Steele, after his marriage, always went abroad “in a laced- 
coat, and large black buckled periwig.”! A “laced coat” was then 
the distinctive mark of a man of breeding, and continued to be so 
throughout the reign of Anne and the early Hanoverian period. 
Picture him to yourself in his enormous periwig, which, thick with 
powder, falls over the shoulders and lies upon the chest ; and in his 
long-skirted coat, of claret colour or musk, buttoned down the front, 
provided with small pocket-holes, as well as with enormous lace- 
edged cuffs, which disclose the fine ruffles at the wrist ; and stiffened 
out with wire or buckram. But you must not forget the long cravat, 
with its rich lace border, the gold-embroidered girdle and sword-belt, 
and the long-flapped, many-buttoned waistcoat, reaching to his knees; 
high over which will be rolled the silken or woollen stockings, of 
blue or scarlet, with gold or silver clocks. Finish off with a broad- 
brimmed or three-cornered hat and square-toed shoes with high 
red heels and small silver or gold buckles, and your picture will 
be complete. Such was the dress of the gallants who toasted the 
beautiful Mrs. Bracegirdle, and of the courtiers who hung about 
St. James’s when George I. was king. 


? The Richardson portrait of Steele represents him with profuse curling brown 
hair, a plume, cravat, and a collarless coat ; the Kneller (painted for the Kit- 
Cat Club) shows the “ full-buttoned dress periwig” which he wore in company 
and in his rides and walks abroad, 
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An admirable description of the Beau of this period occurs in 
Colley Cibber’s comedy of “The Careless Husband,” in which Lord 
Morelove speaks of “one of my Lord Foppington’s gang—a pert 
coxcomb that’s just come to a small estate and a great periwig—he 
that sings himself among the women. What do you call him? He 
won’t speak to a commoner when a lord is in company —you always 
see him with a cane dangling at his button, his breast open, no 
gloves, one eye tucked under his hat, and a toothpick.” ! 

Contemporary advertisements will enlighten us on some of the 
characteristics of the fine clothes in which our exquisites then dis- 
ported themselves. As, for instance, ‘Stolen [&c.], a new cinnamon- 
colour? Cloth coat, Waistcoat, and Breeches, embroidered with 
silver four or five inches deep down before, and on the sleeves, and 
round the pocket-holes and the pockets and knees of the Breeches. 
They are lined with a sky-blue silk.” . . . “Taken from a Gentle- 
man’s House [&c.], a dove-coloured cloth suit embroidered with silver, 
and a pair of silk stockings of the same colour ; a grey cloth suit with 
gold buttons and holes ; a silk drugget salmon-coloured suit lined 
with white silk ; a silver-brocade waistcoat, trimmed with a knotted 
silver fringe, and lined with white silk.” 

The “ drugget ” here mentioned was a stuff resembling baize, was 
sometimes half wool and half silk, but usually all wool. Gentlemen 
generally wore cloth, though camlet—an expensive mixture of wool 
and silk—was also worn. According to some etymologists this was 
named from the river Camlet, in Montgomeryshire, where, in this 
country, its manufacture first began ; whilst others derive it from the 
camel’s hair with which it was originally woven. Sagathy, a kind of 
serge, is another fabric that was used for making up the famous 
Drap du Barri and D’Oyley suits—the last named after the once 
celebrated haberdasher, whose fame is wrapped up with the dessert 
napkin. The following advertisement from Zhe Postman, Novem- 
ber 15, 1707, would seem to show that the stuffs I have mentioned 
were generally reserved for cheap clothing: ‘ Whereas the Mon- 
mouth Street Men and other Taylors in and about the City, have by 
divers advertisements in Zhe Postman and other public prints, and 
by bills given from door to door, boasted what mighty pennyworths 
persons may have of them, in selling Sagathy and Druggit Suits ; the 
smallest size Men’s for 3 guineas, and the largest sizes for £3. 10s., 
and Men’s Cloth Suits at £4 and £4. 10s. This is to acquaint all 

? This, as one of the appurtenances of a beau, has been revived in our own 


times. 
* Bellarmine’s coat, in Fielding’s Yoseph Andrews, is ** cinnaman colour.” 
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persons that have occasion for such Suits, if they please to make trial, 
may have the same as cheap in Birchin Lane, and as well and as 
fashionable made, and may be assured of seeing more choice both of 
broad cloths, camblet, druggits, and sagathys, than many of those 
upstarts can pretend to.” 

‘The Georgian exquisite loved to wear his waistcoat open, even in 
the midst of winter—to display, I suppose, the finery of the em- 
broidered shirt. This extravagantly foolish fashion was duly ridiculed 
by the genial humour of Steele in Zhe Tatler (No. 246): “ There is 
a fat fellow, whom I have long remarked wearing his breast open in 
the midst of winter, out of an affectation of youth. I have therefore 
seni him just now the following letter in my physical capacity : 

“ ¢Sir,—From the 2oth instant to the first of May next, both days 
inclusive, I beg of you to button your waistcoat from your collar to 
your waistband. Iam, your most humble servant, 

“*Tsaac BicKEeRSTAFF, Philomath.’” 


In the charming paper (No. 41) in which he describes 
Mr. .Bickerstaff’s visit to a friend, he represents his friend’s wife 
as sportively complaining of her husband’s carelessness: “ I could 
scarce keep him this morning,” she says, “from going out open- 
breasted.” Again, in Lillie’s “Letters sent to the TZzafler and 
Spectator,” we read of “the unaccountable custom that for some 
time has prevailed among our fashionable gentlemen, of coming 
abroad in this cold, unseasonable weather [the third week in January] 
with their breast and bodies almost quite naked, by which means 
they have procured such terrible coughs, that’s both uneasy to them- 
selves and most troublesome to all their neighbours, in the church, 
in the playhouse, and at the opera.” And yet again, in the Zatler 
(No. 77), Steele sarcastically remarks that, “a sincere heart has not 
made half so many conquests as an open waistcoat.” 

Sackbut, in Mrs. Centlivre’s comedy of “A Bold Stroke for a 
Wife ”—a very good specimen of the old drama of intrigue—says to 
Colonel Freeman :—“I can fit you with a suit of clothes, if you’d 
make a figure—velvet and gold brocade.” Some such suit would 
seem to have been in Mr. Austin Dobson’s mind when, in his charm- 
ing “ Proverbs in Porcelain,” he delineates Beau Brocade as 


Drest 
In his famous gold-sprigged tambour vest ; 
And under his silver-gray surtout 
The laced, historical coat of blue 
That he wore when he went to London Spaw. 


Richard Cumberland tells us of Quin playing Horatio (in the 
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tragedy of “The Fair Penitent,” in a green velvet coat, embroidered 
down the seams, an enormous full-bottomed periwig, rolled stockings, 
and high-heeled square-toed shoes.” 

Goldsmith’s love of fine clothes has become proverbial. A 
boyish weakness, it increased with him as he advanced in years : 
perhaps from an idea that bravery of dress took off the spectator’s 
attention from his pock-marked countenance and short, squat figure. 
When a poor student at Edinburgh, he must needs have his coat 
and waistcoat made of ‘‘ Genoa velvet,” or of “best superfine high 
claret-coloured cloth, at 19s. a yard.” Mr. Forster prints the gay 
youth’s tailor’s bill for January and February, 1753, and I take from 
it the following items :— 


Luana 
January 24. To 2} yds. rich Sky-Blew sattin, 12s. I 10 0 
To 1% yds. white Allapeen, 2s. °o 30 
To ryds. do. Fustian, 1s. 4d. . o24 
To 4 yds. Blew Durant,' Is. 4¢. © 5 4 
To 3 ym fine Sky-Blew Shalloon,? 1s. od. o 1 3h 
February 23. To 2} yds. fine Priest’s Grey cloth, tos. 6d. 1 3 7 
To 2 yds. Black Shalloon, Is. 6d. . e © 30 
To a pair fine 3-thd. Black worsted Hose o 4 6 
To 3 yd. rich ditto Genoa Velvett, 22s. 0 29 
4315 98 





Twenty years later the struggling author was always in debt to 
Filby, his tailor. At his death he owed him £79, though in the 
previous year he had paid him no less a sum than #110. We read 
also of a “silk coat” which he purchased at Paris ; he complained 
that it made him “look like a fool.” Then there was the “ half- 
dress suit of ratteen® lined with satin,” and the “silk stocking 
breeches,” in which he went to a celebrated dinner at Boswell’s. 
And lastly, I cannot—who can ?—forget the “ bloom-coloured coat,” 
respecting which Goldsmith, with his usual frank simplicity, told 
Garrick the pleasing circumstance that when the tailor brought it 
home he said, ‘Sir, I have a favour to beg of you. When anybody 
asks you who made your clothes, be pleased to mention John Filby, 
at the Harrow, in Water Lane.” Johnson, overhearing him, remarked, 
“Why, sir, that was because he knew the strange colour would 


1 This is, I suppose, identical with the strong kind of stuff formerly called 
‘* Durance,” or ‘* Duretta,” because of its excellent wearing qualities. 

? A woollen stuff, originally manufactured at Chalons, whence, by corruption, 
‘* Shalloon.” 

*A rough woollen cloth, which was fashionable for some years later for 


gentlemen’s wear. 
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attract crowds to gaze at it, and thus they might hear of him, and 
see how well he could make a coat, even of so absurd a colour.” 
Johnson was right to a certain extent: crowds ave gazed at it, and 
the “bloom-coloured coat” will be always new in the eyes of all 
true lovers of letters. 

Girding at fine clothes was not, however, a favourite pastime 
with the author of “ The Rambler,” who perceived that a man might 
be much better employed than in inveighing against a beau for dis- 
playing his figure in a laced coat. ‘‘ Let us not be found,” said he, 
“when our Master calls us, stripping the lace off our waistcoats, but 
the spirit of contention from our souls and tongues. Alas! sir, a 
man who cannot get to heaven in a green coat will not find his way 
thither the sooner in a grey one.” As everybody knows, he cared 
not at all for the adornment of his own ungainly person, wearing a 
rough, ill-dressed wig and an ill-fitting brown coat. “ Everything 
about him,” says Macaulay, “his coat, his wig, his figure, his face, 
his scrofula, his St. Vitus’s dance, his rolling walk, his blinking eye, 
his morning slumbers, his midnight disputations—all are as familiar 
to us as the objects by which we have been surrounded from child- 
hood.” 

When Boswell first visited the author of “ Rasselas,” in his 
chambers “on the first floor of No. 1 Middle Temple Lane,” he 
found “ his apartment, and furniture, and morning dress, sufficiently 
uncouth. His brown suit of clothes looked very rusty ; he had on a 
little shrivelled unpowdered wig, which was too small for his head ; his 
shirt-neck and knees of his breeches were loose ; his black worsted 
stockings ill-drawn up ; and he had a pair of unbuckled shoes by 
way of slippers.” This would seem to have been Johnson’s ordinary 
dress ; for his friend Beauclerc describes him on the memorable 
occasion when he rushed into the street to hand Madame de 
Boufflers into her coach—in an effort of dilatory gallantry—as wear- 
ing “a rusty-brown morning suit, a pair of old shoes by way of 
slippers, a little shrivelled wig on the top of his head, and the sleeves 
of his shirt and the knees of his breeches hanging loose.” As he 
thought ten pounds a year an ample allowance for clothes and linen, 
it is certain that he could at no time go dressed in “ gay attire.” 

Boswell himself was something of a efit maitre in the matter of 
dress, and used to attire his not uncomely person in the latest 
“fashion.” When he had been to court he was so proud of his 
appearance that he drove to the printer’s without changing his 
clothes, and summoned all the printer's devils to admire his 
embroidered coat and waistcoat, his new ruffles, and his sword. 
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The attire of the gentleman of the old school, at the beginning 
of the present century, is graphically described by Lord Lytton, 
in his “Lucretia,” where he introduces Sir Miles St. John, of 
Laughten, a comely old gentleman, dressed with faithful precision 
in the costume he had been taught to consider appropriate to his 
rank—a costume, however, that was rapidly falling out of use. ‘“ His 
hair, still thick and luxuriant, was carefully powdered and collected into 
a club behind. His nether man attired in grey breeches and pearl- 
coloured silk stockings ; his vest of silk, opening wide at the breast, 
and showing a profusion of frill, slightly sprinkled with the pulvilis of 
his favourite Martinique ; his three-cornered hat, placed on a stool 
at his side, with a gold-headed crutch-cane—but made rather to be 
carried in the hand than worn on the head—the diamond in his shirt- 
breast, the diamond on his finger, the ruffles at his wrist—all bespoke 
the gallant who had chatted with Lord Chesterfield and supped with . 
Mrs. Clive.” We may contrast with this impressive figure that of a 
man of fashion—the London man, the man who lounged at noon 
through Bond Street and spent the night with the Prince of Wales— 
alternating between feverish excitement and indolent prostration. 
“There was a kind of Bacchanalian fury in the life led by those 
leaders of fashion among whom Mr. Vernon was not the least dis- 
tinguished; it was a day of deep drinking, of high play, of jovial, reck- 
less dissipation—of strong appetite for fun and riot—of four-in-hand 
coachmanship — of prize-fighting — of a strange sort of barbarous 
manliness, that strained every nerve of the constitution. What is 
now [in 1846] the dandy was then the buck, and something of the 
buck, though subdued by a chaster taste than fell to the ordinary 
members of his class, was apparent in Mr. Vernon’s costume as well 
as air. Intricate folds of muslin, arranged in prodigious bows and 
ends, formed the cravat, which Brummell had not yet arisen to 
reform ; his hat, of a very peculiar shape, low at the crown and 
broad at the brim, was worn with an air of devil-may-care defiance ; 
his watch-chain, garnished with a profusion of rings and seals, hung 
low from his white waistcoat ; and the adaptation of his nankeen 
inexpressibles to his well-shaped limbs was a masterpiece of art.” 

The costume of the period may be studied with interest on the 
canvas of the great painter of manners (in the wider sense of the 
word), William Hogarth. The high born and well bred, in the reign 
of the second George, were immortalised by Sir Joshua Reynolds, as 
they had been in Queen Anne’s time by Sir Godfrey Kneller, in 
Charles II.’s by Sir Peter Lely, and in Charles I.’s by Vandyck. 
To Hogarth fell the classes beneath this supreme class, who pre- 
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viously had had no artist of their own, for Hogarth had had no 
predecessor. His style of art, his subjects, his method of treatment 
belonged to himself. He was the first moralist who enforced his 
teaching on the public mind by means of a brush and palette. But 
we turn to him now fora lesser purpose. In “ The Rake’s Progress ” 
may be seen the laced coat, with its ample cuffs and long square 
skirts, on the person of Thomas Rakewell. It may also be seen on 
the backs of the carousers in ‘‘ A Midnight Modern Conversation.” 
The feeble body of Lord Viscount Squanderfield, in the “Contract” 
picture of the “ Marriage 4 la Mode” series, is decked out in a coat 
of light blue velvet, with a good deal of embroidery on it, and a long 
and richly embroidered waistcoat reaching to the knees. In another 
of the same series the profligate young noble is dressed in a coat and 
waistcoat of rich black velvet. For the ordinary costume of “the 
people” we may turn to the “Industry and Idleness” or the 
* Election ” series. 

Thomas D’Urfey, in his prologue to his comedy of ‘“‘ The French 
Coquette,” reiterates the old-standing reproach against the English, 
of adopting foreign fashions, and is specially severe upon their imita- 
tion of the French :— 

In apish modes they naturally shine, 

Which we ape after them to make us fine : 

The late d/ue feather was charmante, divine ; 

Next, then, the slouching slide and our huge button, 
And now our coats, flank broad, like shoulder mutton, 
Faced with fine colours, scarlet, green, and sky, 
With sleeves so huge, they’ll give us wings to fly ; 


Next year I hope they’ll cover nails and all, 
And every button like a tennis-ball. 


Addison, in No. 129 of Zhe Spectator, touches with his usual 
felicity at the vagaries of fashion: “I could wish,” he says, “for the 
sake of my country friends, that there was a kind of everlasting 
drapery to be made use of by all who live at a certain distance from 
the town, and that they would agree upon such fashions as should 
never be liable to changes and innovations.” And he goes on, in 
the assumed character of “a gentleman on the Western Circuit,” to 
laugh at the belated efforts of provincials to follow the mode. What 
he says of female attire, amusing as it is, does not concern us 
now ; here I shall quote only so much of his bland satire as bears 
upon the masculine garb :— 

“ Upon our way from home we saw a young fellow riding towards 
us full gallop, with a bob-wig, and a black silken bag tied to it. He 
stopped short at the coach, to ask us how far the judges were behind 
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us. His stay was so very short that we had only time to observe his 
new silk waistcoat, which was unbuttoned in several places to let us 
see that he had a clean shirt on, which was ruffled down to his 
middle. 

“ From this place, during our progress through the most western 
parts of the kingdom, we fancied ourselves in King Charles the 
Second’s reign, the people having made very little variations in their 
dress since that time. The smartest of the country squires appear 
still in the Monmouth cock! ; and when they go a-wooing (whether 
they have any post in the militia or not) they generally put on a red 
coat. We were, indeed, very much surprised, at the place we lay at 
last night, to meet with a gentleman that had accoutred himself in a 
night-cap wig, a coat with long pockets and slit sleeves, and a pair of 
shoes with high-scollop tops.” 

Further changes in the shape of the coat took place about the 
middle of the eighteenth century. The collar was made to turn 
over in a broad fold ; the cuffs were reduced in size at the wrist and 
carried up above the elbow. The body of the coat fitted closely, but 
the skirts remained as long and as full as ever. The frippery of lace 
was discarded, and even the waistcoat or vest was restricted to one 
narrow band of it. All these alterations went in the direction of 
economy and convenience, and were necessitated by corresponding 
social changes. The costume of the Elizabethan and Stuart periods 
was, so to speak, a full-dress costume, suitable for a time when there 
was an abundance of leisure, and the gentleman sauntered negligently 
through life, taking everything with an easy indifference—his duties 
as well as his amusements. He was always an actor—always on the 
stage—displaying his silks and his velvets, his plumes and his jewels, 
to the eyes of the public, with a frank pleasure in them. If the chances 
and changes of fortune brought him to the scaffold, he still “‘ dressed 
his part ” with the utmost care; appeared in his richest suit ; and 
loitered through the various preliminaries in a graceful and becoming 
manner. But, as the eighteenth century came towards its close, the 
stress and strain of life began to be felt even by the higher classes. 
There was need of more activity, of greater rapidity of motion ; there 
was less time for public display. The distinctions of degree were 
less and less emphatically marked by distinctions of costume ; and 
the gentleman, like the trader, sought a dress which should allow 
him freedom of movement, be adapted to every-day wants, and at 
the same time be replaceable at a moderate cost. For this is 
another consideration ; he could no longer afford to devote a large 

1 A hat so called because worn by the Duke of Monmouth. 
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part of his income to the single item of clothes. The changed con- 
ditions of society had opened up new ways of expenditure, and he 
could not, like Raleigh, put a manor on his back. So it came to 
pass that extravagance of dress ceased to be the custom or habit of 
a class, but became the folly or the vice of individuals. 

The alterations effected in the reign of George III. were con- 
siderable. To begin with: the Maccaroni Club, consisting of young 
men of fashion who had travelled in Italy, came into existence about 
1772, and with it an entirely new style of dress. The coat, for 
instance, was shorn of its long full skirts, so that it reached only to 
the hips ; it had a small turnover collar, such as is now worn; in 
fact, it was not wholly unlike the “ dress-coat” of the present day. 
It was edged with lace or braid, and adorned with frog-buttons, 
tassels, and embroidery. The vest reached very little below the 
waist, and was relieved of the old flap-covered pockets. It was 
buttoned up nearly to the throat, but allowed space sufficient for 
display of the frills of the shirt-front. By degrees the coat-collar 
gradually increased in size, and rose very high in the neck. 

This attire was sometimes found in the way, modest as it was, 
compared with the garb of former time. Horace Walpole relates 
that the young men of quality at Almack’s, before they sat down to 
the gaming-table, “ pulled off their embroidered clothes and put on 
frieze great-coats, or turned their coats inside outwards for luck. 
They put on pieces of leather, such as are worn by footmen when 
they clean the knives, to save their laced ruffles ; and, to guard their 
eyes from the light, and to prevent tumbling their hair, wore high- 
crowned hats with broad brims, and adorned with flowers and 
ribbons.” 

After the outbreak of the Trench Revolution, a great change 
occurred in English fashions. For instance, the cocked hat was 
replaced by the round hat—the precursor of the “beaver” or 
“ stove-pipe” ; large cravats came in, frilled shirts, breeches bagging 
out in the upper part but contracting to the thighs, and buttoned 
close down the legs; the hair was allowed to flow loosely, and tied 
behind in a club; while the coat, with high collar and small cuffs, 
was buttoned lightly over the breast, whence it sloped away to the 
hips, and terminated behind in long tails or skirts. At the same 
time a mania was developed for stripes, which procured for the gar- 
ments and their wearers the title of “zebras.” A caricature, published 
on March 29, 1799, entitled “ Jemmy Lincum Feedle,” represents a 
fop of this period in full costume, and is accompanied with the 
following appropriate verses :— 
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Whoe’er with curious eye has ranged 
Through Ovid’s tales, has seen 

How Jove, incensed, to monkeys changed 
A tribe of worthless men. 


Jove with contempt the men surveyed, 
Nor would a name bestow ; 

But woman liked the motley breed, 
And called this thing a deau. 


The opening years of the present century were marked by a 
curious outburst of bad taste. A beau in full dress was hideous to 
see—a subject for pity rather than laughter. He wore a coat of new 
construction, buttoned close to the figure, double-breasted, and having 
high protuberances or bunches on the shoulders, with tight breeches, 
and a large high cravat rising above the chin. This ugly costume 
was a direct importation from France; and the coat was known, 
perhaps from its inventor, as a /ean-de-Bry. No wonder that it 
provoked the caustic pencil of Gilray, as in his caricature representing 
a French tailor fitting John Bull with a Jean-de-Bry. The tailor is 
equipped in the republican donnet rouge and its cockade, and is 
seemingly jubilant over his work. ‘“ A—ha! dere, my friend, I fit you 
to de life !—dere is liberté! No tight aristocratical sleeve to keep 
from you do vat you like !—a-ha! begar! dere be only want von 
leetel national cockade to make you look quite 4 la mode de Paris !” 
Poor John Bull, whose Hessian boots crush under them a book of 
“ Nouveaux Costumes,” exclaims, in indignant disgust, “ Liberty! 
quoth’a ! why, zounds ! I can’t move my arms at all, for all it looks 
woundy big! Ah! d n your French a la modes, they give a man the 
same liberty as if he was in the stocks. Give me my old coat again, 
say I, if it is a little out at the elbows !” 

The later changes of the coat scarcely require description. The 
dress-coat, worn at dinners and similar functions, is a survival of the 
tail-coat worn as an ordinary habiliment by the gentlemen of 
George IV.’s days, and the frock-coat is a lineal descendant of the 
tunic. Of late years the prevailing tendencies have all been in 
favour of simplicity and ease; and the gentleman nowadays ap- 
pears—at least out-of-doors—in a costume so unstudied that the old 
school would be shocked to the soul by its apparent licence. 





W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
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SERGEANT BELL’S RAREE SHOW. 


HERE has lately come to light a long-forgotten illustrated 
children’s book, of the earlier Peter-Parley period, of which 
it seems almost certain, or at least more than probable, that a con- 
siderable portion of the letterpress was from the pen of Charles 
Dickens. In order that a few copies of the book may be rescued, 
while there is yet time, from destruction, and in the hope of eliciting 
some new facts as to the circumstances attending its authorship and 
publication, I shall now lay before the reader, as briefly as possible, 
the evidence external and internal which seems to. myself and to 
others to point to the conclusion indicated. 

In the spring or summer of 1835 Charles Dickens, who was then 
living as a bachelor in chambers at Furnival’s Inn, and beginning to 
make his first literary hit with the “Sketches of London,” signed 
Boz,” which were appearing in the columns of the Zvening Chronicle, 
received a letter from Mr. Thomas Tegg, the publisher, asking him 
upon what terms he would consent to supply the letterpress to a sort 
of “ Picture of the World,” giving descriptions of remarkable build- 
ings, events, countries, &c., as seen by children at a raree show. 
The book was to be embellished with a number of old woodcuts in 
Mr. Tegg’s possession, some of them from publications of George 
Cruikshank, and with an original frontispiece and vignette by that 
artist, designed expressly for the volume. Mr. Tegg’s son, a smart 
youth with his eyes open, had been struck by the “ Sketches ” with the 
signature of “ Boz,” which were already beginning to be talked 
about, and hinted to his father that here was the man—if they could 
only get hold of him on easy terms—to supply them with graphically- 
written letterpress to accompany the illustrations in question. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. J. L. Dexter, to whose collection it 
has lately found its way, I have been enabled to inspect the original 
autograph of Dickens’s reply.' 

! First printed, with substantial correctness, in Motes and Queries, May 8, 
1875 (5th S. iii. 366), and reprinted in the Charles Dickens edition of Dickens’s 
collected Letters, ‘‘ edited by his sister-in-law and his eidest daughter,” London, 
1882, vol. i. p. 10, whereit is somewhat clumsily placed between two later Doughty- 
street letters of 1837. In 1875 the letter was still in the possession of Mr. 
William Tegg, who communicated it to Votes and Queries. 
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It runs as follows :— 
15 Furnival’s Inn, Wednesday Morning. 


DEAR S1R,—I have made the nearest calculation in my power of the length 
of the little work you speak of; and guiding my own demand by the nature of 
the arrangements I am in the habit cf making with other booksellers, I could not 
agree to do it for less than a hundred and twenty pounds. 

I am not aware what the profit is upon this description of book, or whether it 
would, or would not, justify you in such an outlay. If it would, I should be 
prepared to produce the whole by Christmas—the sale at that time of year I 


apprehend would be important. 
For many reasons I should agree with you in not wishing the name of ** Boz” 


to be appended to the work. 
I shall be happy to receive your answer before I leave town, which will most 


probably be on Wednesday next. 
I am, dear sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
Thomas Tegg, Esq. CHARLES DICKENS. 


It would appear that a personal interview or some further corre- 
spondence followed between the publisher and the young author, and 
that the latter was induced to make some abatement in his demand. 
At any rate, Mr. Thomas Tegg has written at the top of the page, 
above the letter: “The amount offered and accepted is £100.” ! 
We do not know upon what authority Mr. William Tegg adds: 
“But for some reason it” (meaning, presumably, the negotiation) 
“fell through.” Less warrantable still was my own amplification of this 
phrase (after the style of the game called Russian scandal *) in the 
original issue of my “ Bibliography of Dickens” (1880, page 84) :— 
“ The scheme fell through, and nothing came of it.” 

The book itself, whether Dickens had any share in the writing of 
it or not, was undoubtedly published, though not until 1839, or the 
winter of 1838 ; and if the chapters in which the showman is intro- 
duced, or rather introduces himself, if the character and utterances 
of the showman are not the creation and the writing of Dickens, they 
bear so much of his sign-manual, that we are inclined to say, “If not 
Dickens, who the dickens did write them ?” and that it is a clear case 
of Dickensius aut diabolus. 

We take the intercalated descriptive chapters (added, probably, 


1 No mention is made of this important detail by Mr. William Tegg, who, in 
communicating the letter to Motes and Queries, simply says: ‘* Zhe terms were 
agreed upon and accepted,” leaving the reader naturally to conclude that this 
refers to the terms proposed or suggested in Dickens’s letter. 

? In this game a party of twelve are assembled, of whom the first tells a story 
to the second, the second repeats it to the third, and so on down to the twelfth ; 
the first story-teller generally failing to recognise in its final repetition to himself 
a single feature or detail of the original narrative. 
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as an afterthought to swell the bulk of the book) to be the work of 
an inferior hack hand—probably of that prince of bores, the late 
‘Peter Parley ”—as the only complete copy we have seen is lettered 
“* Peter Parley’s Works : Picture of the World.” 

Considering that by the time the book was actually published, in 
1838-39, Dickens had already become famous, it may perhaps cause 
some surprise that a publisher, with so keen and practical an eye to 
business and to the main chance as the late Mr. Tegg appears to 
have been, should have concealed the real authorship, or not availed 
himself of the fact to give an impetus to its sale. But it must be 
remembered that he was tied down to an agreement of his own 
suggesting, approved and accepted by Dickens, and tantamount, if 
in writing, to a binding legal contract, that not even the pseudonym 
of “‘ Boz” should appear on the title of the work. 

The actual title of the published book (a square 16mo, measur- 
ing 5$ by 4 inches) is as follows: “SERGEANT BELL AND HIS 
RAREE SHOW, embellished with woodcuts by Cruikshank, Thompson, 
Williams, &c. London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, No. 73 Cheapside; 
Tegg and Co., Dublin; Griffin and Co., Glasgow; and J. and S. A. 
Tegg, Sydney and Hobart Town. 1839” (pp. viii. 447). 

Only two of the woodcuts by George Cruikshank were designed 
expressly for this work, the remainder being from those used in 
“Punch and Judy,” “‘ Mornings in Bow Street,” “Life of Napoleon,” 
&c.' The two original illustrations were the frontispiece, a view in 
the main thoroughfare of a country town, with Sergeant Bell standing 
by the side of his show and describing the scenes to his juvenile 
audience, “G.C., 1838,” inscribed on the picture of a houseabove the 
Sergeant’s head ; and the vignette on the title-page, the entrance to a 
village which the Sergeant is approaching with the show on his back. 

The internal evidence of the contents tends to support and lend 
weight to the strong presumption of Dickens’s partial authorship 
already established by the external evidence. Sergeant Bell himself— 
and wherever he is the speaker we conclude Dickens to be the 
writer—is quite a beautiful and typical character, a man as remarkable 
and superior in his own way as the pedlar hero of Wordsworth’s 
“ Excursion ”—full of humour, pathos, humanity, and kindliness. 
Like a later character of Dickens’s, as ignoble and base, as ungrate- 
ful and treacherous, as the Sergeant (who resembles him in no other 
respect) is ingenuous and transparent,—like Mr. Silas Wegg,— 
Sergeant Bell occasionally, and indeed frequently, “drops into 


1 For further particulars on this point see ‘* Descriptive Catalogue of the Works 
of George Cruikshank,” by George William Reid. London: Bell & Daldy, 1871. 
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poetry.” Note his love of order and discipline, and specially note 
the touching description of the news of his mother’s death reaching 
him (p. 152), in which occurs this thoroughly Dickensian passage : 
“She taught me to say my prayers. I remember now the first 
prayer she taught me; very short ; very sweet. I said it whena 
child: I say it now I am a man. It was the Lord’s Prayer.” A 
smile- that “played round his mouth,” we are told, “when he 
addressed his young hearers, bespoke good and benevolent feelings ; 
his heart was evidently in the right place.” 

In another part he thus addresses his little friends: “It has 
been my lot to suffer a good deal. Look here! I have had my leg 
shot away when fighting for my king and country. . . . My dear 
country has amply rewarded me for all my trials, for all my privations. 
Look at this medal! I always wear it near my heart, it is my treasure, 
it is my country’s token that I have done my duty ; may you in time 
be told by your country that you have done yours. I havea pension ; 
but it goes to support my dear old father, who is eighty-eight.” And 
towards the end of the book (p. 446) he takes leave of his youthful 
audience thus: “If we should never meet again ; if, one of these 
days, you should hear that the old showman has shut up his Exhibition 
for ever, say of him when you talk one with another, that he did 
his duty in the heavy dragoons, and was kind to young people.” 
And so we recommend the honest Sergeant to the reader’s further 
acquaintance. 

What remains to be noted is the resemblance of certain subjects 
and the treatment of them to passages in later acknowledged writings 
of Charles Dickens. Compare, for instance, the description in 
“Sergeant Bell and his Raree Show” (pp. 38, 100-105, 197-207, 
363-371) of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, the Spanish Armada, 
the Battle of Hastings, and the Great Fire of London, with similar 
descriptions of those events in the “‘ Child’s History of England” 
(vol. i. pp. 77-83, and vol. ili. pp. 28, 132, 133, 266-268). There 
are many coincidences of actual expression and wording which can 
hardly be accidental. 

The case with its vos and cons is now before the reader, and it 
may be hoped that, the subject being once ventilated, further docu- 
mentary or oral evidence may shortly turn up, to settle the question 
finally one way or the other. 

RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD, 
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CONCERNING CYCLING. 


AM within a measurable distance of thirty—that time of life 
when, according to many recent medical authorities, the heart 
begins to get weak and exertion, becomes dangerous, unless indulged 
in very cautiously and temperately, and even then only after long 
training ; in short, though not yet exactly old, I see old age just 
ahead. My life, too, is a very valuable one—not perhaps to the 
world in general, nor to my large circle of friends (and I mean by 
friends those disinterested individuals who are always ready to accept 
an invitation to dinner, but who don’t seem to see that they are the 
obliged, not I), but to myself—and so I am very chary of it and guard 
it all I can from everything that may injure. or imperil it. When, 
therefore, my esteemed friend Dr. Crespi said to me one day pen- 
sively, “You have ceased to grow longitudinally, though not lati- 
tudinally : you ought to take more exercise,” I was much struck. I 
knew my friend’s delicate sense of humour, or what he fancies is 
humour, and that word “ latitudinally ” commanded my respect. I 
took off my hat and bowed. Clearly at twenty-seven we don’t grow 
longitudinally, though some of us begin to expand, as we find to our 
cost when, with three other individuals as nobly developed, we seat 
ourselves in a railway carriage, which is intended to hold five, as a 
very mendacious inscription above our heads informs us ; and we find 
that, from the too common and most horrible vice of scamping their 
work, the carpenters have left out a yard from the proper dimensions 
of the seat, so that there is just room for three comfortably—one at 
each end and one in the middle—though a fourth can with a mighty 
effort be squeezed in. Where the fifth is to go I can’t conceive—in 
the hat rack perhaps ! “ Exercise ?” I replied. “ Why, I take no end. 
I pass a quarter of my time eating and drinking, and very good and 
necessary exercise it is too ; then I read the newspaper, look out of 
window, and if I find anything very lively I skip the last French 
novel. What more would you have me do?” “You must,” he 
replied solemnly, “ get a tricycle and use it regularly.” Now, I don’t 
care to throw my hard-earned money away on experiments, and dan- 
gerous ones too, on my valuable life, and I had heard so much of 
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the herculean labour of propelling a tricycle up hill, and of the cata- 
strophe often befalling well-developed riders of middle age—that is, 
on the border-line between youth and that time of life when a dress- 
ing gown and an arm-chair seem the proper thing—that I felt I was 
bound to protest. “ Do you know,” I rejoined, “that it is universally 
agreed that a brilliant future awaits me? My father fully counts on 
my retrieving the family fortunes ; and as for my mother, she thinks 
that, with the exception of John Ruskin, I am the most brilliant and 
accomplished of the coming men of the age—mothers, you know, 
are always proud of their sons, and mine is no exception to 
the rule: she knows my worth, and would not lose me for all 
the world.” Here I thought I had posed my friend, but he was 
not to be put off. “I will,” he rejoined, “ get youa tricycle, and you 
shall have the full use of it as long as you like.” What could I do 
but reluctantly yield and prepare for the worst? <A few days later a 
machine made its appearance, and then behold me, the great literary 
artist of the future, the delight of his mamma and the admired of 
countless friends, with some difficulty hoisted into the saddle, and 
there I sat, but the machine would not move, though I waited patiently 
enough, expecting it to go. ‘“ You must work the pedals,” said my 
friend. Then I tried, and I was soon convinced that the man who 
invented tricycles to save labour was a humbug. I tugged at the 
handles, moved the steering wheel, and worked away frantically with 
my feet—the tricycle would not stir. A happy thought struck me. “I 
will get off,” Isaid, “and pushit ; that at any rate will be good exercise” ; 
and before anyone could interfere I was off—I mean I had got down— 
and I began to push, but so stiff were all its joints that I soon found 
that would not do. Besides, my friend remonstrated that I was to ride 
the tricycle, not carry it; a wheelbarrow full of stones would have done 
just as well for the latter. So after much persuasion I clambered up 
again, but the machine would not go straight. When at last it did begin 
to move, in half a minute I was against a wall, and, before I had well 
started the horrid invention again, some one shouted, “Where are you 
coming? Keep to your own side.” Rather mortified, I half made up 
my mind to give cycling up altogether, but once more I yielded to 
compulsion and again made another attempt, when instead of going 
forwards the machine began to move backwards, and had I not hastily 
scrambled out I don’t know what would have happened. The great 
luminary of the future might have been extinguished, the family for- 
tunes would not have been retrieved, and John Ruskin, much to my 
mother’s chagrin, might have been left in undisturbed possession of 
the literary arena. 
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But an Englishman never knows when he is beaten, though 
sometimes he runs away before the fighting begins just to save time, 
and I resolutely tried again. “ Rome was not,” said I, “built in a 
day, and I can’t expect to become the equal of Marriott and Holbein 
the first time I try.” Comforting myself with the thought that I 
resembled the heroes of the Consular Guard at Marengo, whose 
troubles, however, lasted only a few hours, while my dangers endured 
for days, if not weeks, I stuck to tricycling, and at last I feel that I 
have added another to my many accomplishments of person and 
mind. Behold me, then, a graceful wheelman, ready to dare anything 
and beat any record! When I hear of any specially notable feat I 
ask myself, “ Could I beat that? I dare say I could if I only tried 
long enough. Perseverance will move mountains ; but so far I have 
not won any prizes, and I have not appeared in print as a champion 
of cycling. When I heard that my friend Dr. Richardson, of hygeian 
and tricycling fame—Cold Water Richardson—electrified a Birming- 
ham audience by relating Holbein’s magnificent achievement, 324 
miles in twenty-four hours, on one of Hillman’s bicycles, the “ Pre- 
mier,” I turned the matter over in my mind. I was not sure that I 
could have done better, though I daresay with proper training, on 
good roads, I could have done the twenty-four miles, if I only 
started early enough in the day, and gave myself plenty of time. 
No, I don’t somehow fancy racing and breaking records would be 
quite decorous on the part of an elderly gentleman, who is growing 
latitudinally—I like the word, it is so suggestive and elegant—but I 
will guarantee to keep up with anyone, champion or amateur, who 
goes no faster than myself, and that is my challenge to the whole 
world. 

Practice, says the proverb, makes perfect ; and a little well-directed 
attention on my part has made me quite an expert. When I first 
tried tricycling, what a toil it was to get to the nearest town, six miles 
off! and when I dismounted at the local cycling works I faltered out, 
“Well, I never thought I should have got here!” The proprietor 
used to look quietly at me and smile. But now, I fly in as cool as a 
cucumber, without turning a hair. My cycling friend has of late 
looked admiringly at me, and, glancing at a large assortment of 
charming bicycles, has said: “ You are just the build and figure for 
a bicycle; can’t I tempt you?” and then he smiles persuasively. 
But only fancy a small mountain on the top ofa bicycle! What 
would happen to it—the mountain, I mean—if it fell off? Charm 
he never so wisely, I am content with my tricycle; and every day of 
my life I bless the friend who opened up to me such a new and 
untried world. 
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My personal narrative being told, and the steps narrated which 
took me from the painful and timorous beginning of my career to 
my present exalted position as the possible record breaker of the 
future, I must deal with the matter more systematically, and, for the 
benefit of the many country and town residents, who want some 
information from an expert, that information I gladly offer. Before, 
however, discussing the matter in all its relations, I shall not 
hesitate to quote a rather long passage from the writings of the Rev. 
R. A. Chudleigh, as it will save me a great deal of trouble, and I 
must positively husband my time and strength for tricycling. I have 
not asked Mr. Chudleigh’s permission to quote him; perhaps he 
might have refused it, so I have spared him the pain of a refusal. 
Besides, Iam a great free trader, and don’t see what right a man has 
to copyright. Our enlightened friends across the Atlantic hold 
copyright in abhorrence, and steal—I mean borrow—anybody’s 
words and thoughts; so I will imitate them, and do Mr. Chudleigh 
the honour to incorporate the following lengthy passage :— 


Most of what is written on cycling seems addressed to one or other of two 
extremes—the mighty athlete, or the health-seeking convalescent. The following 
hints are intended for beginners, whose skill and strength are neither more nor 
less than ordinary. Most of the rules, such as to go slowly round a corner, may 
be left to common sense ; but there are a few catches in which the danger does 
not strike one beforehand, but is usually learnt by disagreeable experience, 
though easily avoided if indicated previously. The time of chief peril is when 
going fast down hill ; if the brake-power be insufficient, or the steering-gear get 
disorganised, and yet one must pull up because of some danger in the way, it 
should be remembered that one can almost always pull up quick by dropping 
everything and laying one’s hands and arms on the tyres of the two wheels. 
This plan need only be adopted when matters are serious, and the choice seems 
to lie between a skinned hand and a cracked skull. When going down hill lean 
forward if the steering-wheel be in front, but lean backward if it be behind, so 
as to throw weight on the steering-wheel, for, unless that wheel has a firm hold of 
the ground, a cycle at full speed does not follow its guidance, especially. when 
loose stones or inequalities of the road toss up the steering-wheel so that it makes 
long bounds in the air. When going fast down hill, a sudden jolt will often 
throw the feet off the treadles, which, if revolving rapidly, are not easily caught 
again. Do not attempt to catch them, lest the attention, becoming concentrated 
on the treadles, be diverted from the steering, the consequence being that the 
cycle, as quick as thought, deviates into the ditch, On losing the treadles, put 
the feet on the rests and apply the brake, but keep the attention fixed on the 
steering. A very fertile source of spills is looking back over the shoulder, for 
the hand unconsciously turns with the head, and the cycle charges at the fence 
on the same side as the shoulder over which one is looking. I have observed all 
these to be sources of accident ; there may be others, but, except the self-evident 
ones, I have not observed them. The length of run which is safe for a lady 
should be measured by her own sensations rather than by miles. On a smooth 
road, with a fair wind, the exertion required is almost nothing. But witha 
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rough road and a head wind the resistance is great, and progress is 
like ploughing. Now, a lady’s chief aim in cycling should be to avoid 
over-exertion or painful strain. Directly she feels distress, especially near 
the base of the spine, she has done too much. Ladies must remember 
that their peculiar peril in cycling is overstrain, and any attempt at 
performing feats or ‘‘ breaking records ” is likely to end in breaking something 
far more valuable than a ‘ record.” With beginners the fatigue-point is soon 
reached, especially in the knees; but as use and practice advance the fatigue- 
point indefinitely recedes. In choosing a lady’s tricycle I would make some sacrifice 
of speed to secure an equivalent gain in power. What iscalled a ‘‘ good climber ” 
is to be preferred ; not that a lady should aim at working up steep hills; it is 
good economy both for herself and her machine that she should dismount and 
push, if the ascent be at all stiff; but a good climber implies great lever-power, 
and it is a law of mechanics that a gain in power means a loss in speed ; and it is 
far more important for a lady that her tricycle should run easily than rapidly. I 
should hesitate to recommend any maker by name, but I can suggest the far 
better plan of hiring various tricycles for an occasional day or hour, and thus 
finding by actual trial which pattern combines most advantages. As to the saddle, 
I cannot believe that for man or woman ‘‘ perinzeal pressure ” can be other than 
injurious. From the anatomical standpoint the narrow saddle seems wholly inde- 
fensible. The ischial bones, and not the perinzeal structures, are designed by 
nature to support our weight ; wherefore I advise that, at any rate for ladies, the 
popular saddle be discarded in favour of the broad seat. With regard to clothing, 
as in all active exercise, flannel should be next the skin. The dress must not be 
full, and need not be inordinately long if tapes be used. I recently saw a lady on 
a tricycle, and another lady on a horse careering in the neighbourhood of Onslow 
Square, and I must confess that the cyclist was, from every point of view, the 
neater, the more graceful, and the more elegant. I would also say, drink, if you 
are thirsty. There is no virtue whatever in a parched throat, nor the least need 
to endure the miseries of thirst, which sanitarians, afflicted with water-horror, 
prefer to drinking ; at the same time one can easily train oneself either to drink 
water excessively, or to do a deal of hot work on wonderfully little fluid replen- 
ishment. 


Mr. Chudleigh has excellently summarised everything that can 
be said on the subject for the benefit of beginners ; indeed, i don’t 
know that I could have conveyed that information very much better 
and more lucidly myself, though one never knows what one can do 
till one tries, and I have no intention of trying ; but I must say a 
few words on saddles, and on drinking, for on both I differ from Mr. 
Chudleigh fofo celo. Mr. Chudleigh is an accomplished anatomist, 
but he has overlooked the indisputable fact that if one has a seat one 
must sit, and the legs must be very considerably bent, consequently 
the muscles work at a signal disadvantage, and with undue friction. 
No! A comfortable saddle is the thing ; it isa splendid support to 
the body, and no one who has accustomed himself to it could abide 
a seat. For one thing, to use the latter properly you must sit very 
low to avoid the pressure of the edge of the seat against the back of 
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the thighs, and thus you are tempted to sit as though in a very low 
chair, to the manifest loss of muscular power. A rider who goes at 
even very moderate speed reposes an inconsiderable portion of his 
weight on the saddle, except during the short intervals of “ down 
hill,” the bulk of his weight being nearly always on the pedals. The 
dangerous pressure referred to does not occur in my opinion. Con- 
sidering that I am not a medical man, I fancy that passage is so 
lucid and scientific that it would not disgrace Richardson. Then as 
for drinking, why drink at all? Thank Heaven, I am a total 
abstainer, and I do not approve of excess in any form. Fluids are 
hardly necessaries of life. Dr. Richardson and other authorities have 
asserted that life can be sustained twice as long on fluids as on solids 
alone. Granting that this is correct, is there any need why active, 
healthy men skould take fluids at all, beyond those in their food ? 
A vegetarian lecturer once said in my hearing that he had gone a 
whole month without drinking one single drop of fluid—he found 
sufficient in the foods he swallowed ; and two ladies whom I was 
told about the other day by a gentleman, in whose veracity I place 
implicit reliance, greatly astonished a large circle of people by going 
long excursions and taking severe and continuous exercise, while 
living on nothing but porridge, fruit (mostly uncooked), and well- 
cooked vegetables. These ladies were untroubled by thirst, enjoyed 
the most vigorous health, and distanced many of their competitors. 
When cycling the less fluid the better, and runs of many hours are 
practicable, even in the hottest weather, without indulging in any 
fluids. This I know from repeated experiments. The muscles 
speedily acquire a firmness and tone impossible when fluids are taken, 
while exertion becomes a positive delight. This is no crotchet of 
mine, but a solemn fact, and one being recognised by my brother 
cyclists, who are fast learning that the less fluid the better. Soldiers 
on review} days in hot weather and in foreign climates have been 
gradually learning the same truth experimentally, and though, when 
they have been greatly over-exerting themselves for many hours, they 
are not prohibited from taking fluids, they are cautioned to take very 
little. In this way the risk, always appreciable, of taking cold water in 
insanitary villages is avoided; though how many of the evils attributed 
to the badness of the water are really due to the amount of cold 
drinks imbibed? When the run is over, then, if you will, take a little 
fluid, but not much ; the more you drink the more you want to drink, 
and nothing is worse for you. As for alcoholic beverages, every 
cyclist now knows that if he wants to cover a long distance he must 
avoid them like grim death as perilous beyond words. So you see 
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you need not take any portly flask or water bottles, and you need 
not encumber yourself with cold tea and flavourless coffee ; you can 
set off absolutely unencumbered. 

When I began this article my chief difficulty was what to call it. 
I like a good, wide subject—one feels so perfectly untrammelled. I 
thought of twenty titles; but they all cramped me so dreadfully. If 
I were going to write a history, I think I should take a leaf out of 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s book, and call it “A History of the World ” ; 
then everything would come in appropriately. So, now, in writing 
this paper, had I tied myself, how disagreeable it would have been ; 
but “Concerning Cycling”—what a field, what opportunities, for 
displaying those vast stores of erudition which have gained for me 
the proud epithet of the ‘ Admirable Crichton”! I have just been 
able to give Richardson a valuable hint or two, which, I hope, he will 
profit by in the reprint of his admirable work on cycling, which I 
am informed is just coming out. 

As I shall not have space to deal with the curiosities of cycling, I 
must do that elsewhere, confining myself here to the safety, utility, 
and pleasantness of cycling. As for its safety: with moderate care, 
accidents are incredibly rare ; and then chiefly occur from turning 
sharp corners rapidly, or going down hill too quickly ; occasionally 
from collisions, and even the latter are usually preventable ; still more 
rarely from the machine breaking down. Never mind, although 
your life is heavily insured and your profession is so greatly over- 
crowded that a few vacancies would be welcomed, go round corners 
quietly, giving them a wide berth.'. Go down hill cautiously, taking 
care that you have ample brake-power, and be exceedingly cautious 
in passing carriages. If you insist on trying to force your way 
between two carriages close together, as you can’t very well sweep 
both out of your path, though you will probably succeed in frighten- 
ing the horses, which does not improve matters as far as you are 
concerned, you are pretty sure to come to grief ; and if you try to 
tear round a sharp corner, you will infallibly capsize, and there will 
be work for the tricycle-mender and the doctor, and the latter, if 
you happen to be a doctor yourself, would be too bad, for dog won’t 
eat dog—I mean doctors don’t charge one another for professional 
services, and the reward that sweetens labour they cannot look for 


' Nothing is more delightful in cycling than shooting a good long hill having 
a smooth surface, and the accomplished rider, 0 a sound well-built machine, may 
do so with impunity when he can see the bottom of the hill, and in many cases 
when he cannot, provided his brake is reliable, and he makes a point of always 
keeping a good margin between top speed and the next turn in the road. 
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from attending a brother practitioner.. With reasonable care, and 
after a little, a very little, practice, cycling is as safe as walking, and 
bicycling is even safer than tricycling—collisions are rarer, and 
corners can be more safely turned. As for the pleasantness of the 
exercise, that depends in some slight measure on the roads and the 
hills. At starting cycling is a painful effort, though the first day is the 
worst, and facility rapidly comes with practice. Pain and effort, such 
as they are, do not last many days ; and by beginning with a mile a 
day, and gradually increasing the distance covered, the time soon 
comes when even a mar who has ceased to grow longitudinally 
will get over thirty or forty miles without turning a hair, without 
conscious effort, and without the smallest sense of subsequent 
fatigue. Then there is a singular and indescribable charm in 
the rapidity of motion—flying along at six, or eight, or ten miles an 
hour, and so bringing many places within easy reach, which were 
before impossible to get to. For country doctors a tricycle is a 
positive luxury. They can, when the roads are reasonably good, pay 
special visits, particularly in the summer evenings, and so actually 
rest themselves, as it were, while sparing their horses and their men. 
Hills when rough and steep are a drawback certainly, but the enjoy- 
ment is far greater in a moderately hilly country, like Warwickshire 
or Surrey, than on roads such as those in the flat fen country. A 
good wheelman will run a dozen miles altogether and pay an ordinary 
visit in a couple of hours. England is not a perfectly level country, 
but not until you begin to cycle do you learn how wonderfully hilly 
even the smoothest and most level roads are ; but it is surprising how 
quickly the legs seem to gain strength, and ascents are surmounted 
without an effort that at one time sent a shudder through you. I only - 
wish my aristocratic friends could see me flying along, blandly smiling 
at acquaintances. Hills, what are they tome? Nothing! though once 
I panted up them on foot, and when I reached the top, oh! it was 
dreadful to think of jolting down to the bottom. Positively I was 
often tempted to think of trying to roll down them, only I might 
have rolled into the ditch or under the feet of restive horses, and 
neither would have been pleasant nor particularly safe. Now the 
steeper the hill the greater my pleasure, for going down on a well-built 
tricycle with good brake-power is indescribably soothing. I throw 
myself back in my saddle, half close my weary eyes, and only wish 
my mamma could see the future Ruskin gliding swiftly, not to de- 
struction, oh dear no ! but to his destination in that brilliant future, 
which I am more and more convinced awaits me. When the country 
is hilly, well, the hills must somehow or another be surmounted—on 
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horseback, in a carriage, on a cycle, or on foot, and with a machine 
properly geared to the steepness of the locality, it takes a good long 
hill to stop a practised cyclist. The beginner who uses a hired 
machine should take care that it is at east a free running one, that 
the handle and saddle are adapted properly to his height and reach, 
and that he rests on the latter, with his hands on the handles and feet 
dangling (not on the pedals), without any tendency to slip either forwards 
or backwards. If these precautions are not attended to, the beginner 
suffers much more of the trouble and pain of learning to cycle grace- 
fully than I should like to go through myself. 

As for the utility of cycling: Well, I sometimes go off to a friend’s, 
taking a large parcel of books, which not even the certainty of being 
universally recognised as Ruskin’s successor would induce me to 
carry on my back, and I feel no inconvenience. Mile after miie I 
fly along, not giving the burden under me a second thought, and 
doing the pedalling automatically, going at double the rate I could 
ever have managed on foot—I mean which I could have covered on 
foot in those days when, not having ceased to grow longitudinally, 
the rapidity of my movements delighted and surprised my friends ; 
especially when, as an infant, I sometimes missed my footing and 
rolled down from top to bottom of a couple of long flights of stairs. 

A few hints must be given as to the choice of a machine. A 
learner should certainly use hired ones. They are used to being 
upset, and it does them no harm. Besides, every practised rider 
requires his own machine, adapted to his height, weight, and the 
special character of the country in which he lives. For busy doctors, 
who have no wish to break records and to figure in the annals of 
cycling, great speed and endurance are not requisite; indeed, I should 
hint at the prudence of not getting over the ground too rapidly, 
or special visits, at particularly inconvenient hours, will have a ten- 
dency to increase, and the man who boasts that he can do his 
twelve miles an hour will have plenty of opportunities of putting his 
powers to the test, and people will send for him just to give him 
extra opportunities of showing his skill to greater advantage. Every 
rider should choose a good, easy, strong modern machine, made by 
makers of acknowledged reputation, fitted with efficient brake-power, a 
comfortable seat or saddle, bright lamps, and conveniences for carry- 
ing a bag or a parcel. He should not lend it to anyone, but keep it 
for his own use, and it will get to know him and he it. 

Cycling is by no means so universal an amusement as one would 
expect, although the manufacture of machines has been exceptionally 
brisk this year. Good cycles are expensive, and many people too 
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busy or inactive to find time and inclination for this health-giving and 
life-prolonging exercise. It has been computed that there are 600,000 
cyclists in the United Kingdom—a large number certainly, but not 
half or a quarter as large as one would expect. Why should not 
cycling become vastly more common, and, instead of being the amuse- 
ment of one person in sixty or seventy be the delight of one in ten? 
Some people still think that it means prodigious labour and a long 
apprenticeship, but on both matters they are greatly in error. The 
other day I was gracefully and rapidly approaching my abode when I 
met a cavalry captain riding in his carriage. He looked very sym- 
pathetic. “ Good evening,” he exclaimed, “ that zs hard work,” and 
then he sighed—he was so sorry for me ! 

Tricycles or, at any rate, cycles of some sort have been in use 
for very many years—how many, I do not pretend to say. It is only 
of late that they have been made light, easy, and useful. When my 
friend Dr. Crespi was living in Dublin, he tells me that he then for 
the first time saw bicycles, which were exciting the astonishment and 
chaff of the light-hearted inhabitants of that industrious city. He 
saw riders going at the rate, it was computed, of fourteen miles an 
hour in Stephens’s Green ; but at that time it was thought that only a 
very active man here and there would ever ridethem. The following 
year, when he first came into residence at Oxford, in the summer of 
1870, he made the acquaintance of a clergyman still living, 
Mr. Charsley, one of the tutors of St. Mary’s Hall. That gentleman 
had been a civil engineer in early life, but, after entering the Church, 
retained much affection for his former calling. He had made a 
velociman, as he called it, a rather cumbrous and very heavy machine, 
worked by the hands. It required great labour to propel it, and the 
exertion of rapid movement was most severe. The velociman is 
still made, though it has not come into general use. 

Last Tuesday, in my ardour to be thoroughly posted up in the 
latest advances of cycling, I made my way to the largest cycling works 
in the world—those of Hillman, Herbert, & Cooper, of Coventry— 
and there I picked up all I could about the present and future of 
cycling ; and when I left I was considerably wiser than on my 
arrival, At the risk of telling my readers stale news, I will give them 
the cream of what I heard. Sociables are not often made now, 
while Safety bicycles are rapidly leaving tricycles out in the cold. 
This very year the number of bicycles has enormously increased, and 
probably seven are made for every tricycle. Contrary to the usual 
opinion, prices have not fallen for good machines, that is, though 
the market is being flooded with cheap inferior ones, some of them 
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would be dear as a gift. The finest now made are better finished, 
last longer, and are easier to ride. As everyone knows, the size of the 
machines in use is much reduced of late, so that many of the best 
modern ones look like toys compared with the huge unwieldy things 
of a dozen years ago. In consequence of the small size of bicycles, 
and the consequent ease with which they can be managed, many 
people now commonly ride them who would never have ventured 
upon the gigantic bicycles of a few years ago, and many tricyclists 
have abandoned their tricycles in favour of Safeties. It is certain 
that the proportion of tricycles will decline more and more rapidly. 

Among my many delights has always been visiting large places 
of business. My proud relations thought me too good for trade, and 
destined me for something much higher. How good of them! Well, 
I suppose I must not complain, for Iam some day—when, I wonder ?— 
to be the rival of John Ruskin ; but at present I am half tempted 
to wish that I was the head of such a business as that of Hillman, 
Herbert, & Cooper, Limited, of Coventry. I think a berth of that 
sort would suit me admirably. The next best thing, however, to 
being the head was to be the guest; and as I wandered from one 
vast room to another, and was told that this was the dull season— 
the stock-taking time when nothing was being done, though immense 
preparations were being made for the pressure of the early spring, 
when all the machinery runs at full time, and every available man is 
put on—I could not help looking with profound respect on the 
enormous numbers of cycles waiting to be finished. This one firm 
makes over 10,000 machines a year, and employs 500 men at Coventry 
in the busy season, and 300 in Germany. When the stock is at the 
highest figure 4,000 finished machines are in reserve. One of the 
workshops has a total length of 300 feet, and a width of 60; good 
management, cleanliness, and method reign supreme everywhere. 
The cycle trade of Coventry is said to employ, in one fashion or 
another, something like 4,000 men, and that without any displace- 
ment of other industries. 

Dr. Richardson told a great friend of mine that he was using a 
tricycle weighing only 50 lbs., and there is no difficulty in making 
such machines ; but they are far too light for the wear and tear of 
ordinary roads, and are not to be recommended. From 70 to 
8o lbs. is a fair average weight, and no great effort is needed to propel 
such tricycles along any but the roughest and hilliest roads. 

A great modern step was the introduction of ball-bearings, that 
is, of tiny steel balls, which work in double grooves, and lessen 
friction to a notable extent. Wherever parts move upon one 
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another ball-bearings can be used, and even the pedals can be fitted 
with them ; indeed, the application of balls to pedals is now becom- 
ing general. 

Among the many lessons which our Transatlantic cousins have 
taught us is the importance of making machines so that every part 
should be of precisely the same size—in other words, every part 
must be turned out by precisely the same machinery—the result being 
that the several parts can be fitted together with very little trouble 
and expense, and, if one portion is worn out or seriously injured, it 
can be replaced by another similar portion in a few minutes, much 
as obtains in the manufacture of guns and rifles. This great improve- 
ment, I need hardly observe, is carried out to perfection at the 
Premier Works, and no doubt elsewhere at all first-class factories ; 
but it simplifies the repair and the making of cycles. Another 
important matter, in these days of racing and of dangerously high 
speed, is the great toughness and strength of the materials. I was 
shown spokes made of cold-drawn hardened steel, which could 
scarcely be bent by the hands, their resistance was so great, while 
inferior spokes were handed me which bent like stout copper wire 
between the fingers. 

As for its relation to health I have surely said enough. Anyone 
who can walk upstairs or climb the most gentle elevation can 
tricycle, even if he cannot bicycle ; effort, there is practically none, 
and Richardson’s estimate, that one mile on foot or three on horse- 
back is more fatiguing than six on a cycle, is within the mark ; 
indeed, with the recent unparalleled advances in cycle manufacture 
one might say that on good roads one mile on foot, or three on an 
easy horse, would fatigue one more than nine or ten on a first-rate 
cycle. 

I have the profoundest veneration for science, especially when it 
condescends to the practical, because then it is often so accurate, 
so completely in accord with the experience of every-day life. It 
would be positively entertaining to recall some of the dismal calcu- 
lations and forebodings of scientific men, and to compare them with 
the present condition of cycling. A brilliant mathematician computed, 
says Richardson, that no possible arrangement or modification of a 
cycle would ever admit of the rider gaining any advantage in time, 
for he would have to carry himself and his machine ; others, mostly 
medical men, prognosticated a dire list of diseases, the penalty of 
cycling—terrible heart complaints, varicose veins, and I know not 
what besides ; and yet one has actually found out that about the 


safest place for a man to be in is a cycle seat, while as for speed he 
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can with little labour go four times as fast as a quick walker. Long 
live science ! 

Dr. Richardson mentions that he has known 25 miles done on 
ordinary roads on a tricycle, at the rate of 14 miles an hour, and 
that apparently without constitutional disturbance or subsequent 
fatigue ; but such a pace could not be kept up without severe strain 
on the system, and an attack indistinguishable from rheumatism, in 
consequence of the body getting overcharged with waste products 
beyond the capacity of the system to eliminate. One word more: 
Will the matchless and tireless powers of electricity be utilised for 
cycle propulsion? Why not? ‘True, it will then cease to be the 
healthy and pleasant exercise, which we have found it to be; but I 
cannot see the smallest difficulty in the way of such contrivances as 
would admit of machines being driven rapidly without effort on the 
part of the rider. At present such electro-motor power can only be 
managed by means of secondary batteries, and the machine weighs 
little short of half a ton, and is about as large as a gig ; but science 
is as untiring as it is accurate, and the near future may have great 
surprises in store. 

Not so very long ago forty or fifty miles a day was an almost 
impossible distance, and was looked upon as the utmost limits of 
human endurance. Then Mr. Marriott reached a hundred miles in 
twenty-four hours, and before long cleared 183, and still later he 
reached 214. Even ladies have gone prodigious distances, and the 
late Mrs. Allen managed to cover 153 miles in twenty-four hours. I do 
not wish to say one word which would seem to approve of such 
reckless strain and profitless and dangerous exertion, but on Sep- 
tember 7, this year, Mr. M. A. Holbein, the famous rider, cleared 
324 miles within twenty-four hours. That gentleman reached the 
end of the first 100 miles in six hours thirty-three minutes, and did 
175 miles in twelve hours. The machine he rode was a Premier—no 
wonder that the makers were elated, though it is not to be supposed 
that their principal object is to manufacture record breakers. Among 
other marvels of cycling, Mr. Sutton, in September 1884, rode on a 
Cruiser from London to Edinburgh, in two days—399 miles ; and Mr. 
George Smith went 100 miles, in the same month, on one of Hill- 
man’s Kangaroo safety bicycles, in 7 hours 11 minutes 10 seconds. 
At Bridgetown, Barbadoes, in 1883, tricycles were supplied to some of 
the police, They have not only paid their expenses, but in horse keep 
alone the public gained in seven months to the extent of £53. 16s. 6d. 
One cannot, however, help speaking in modified praise of racing, 
objectionable as it may be in. many ways, for there is no doubt 
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that it is the competition among makers to produce the easy-going 
machines of our day which has led to the unexampled improve- 
ments of recent years: it has been the constant striving after longer 
distances in shorter and still shorter times that has led to those 
wonderful machines on which a practised bicyclist will go twenty 
miles an hour on good smooth roads, and a tricyclist sixteen miles. 
Still, these are higher rates of speed than I should recommend, and 
for pleasure and utility one may be satisfied with ten miles on a bicycle 
and eight on a tricycle. 

And if good for the doctor, the young, the strong, the active, in 
short for all not growing latitudinally, how good for invalids? To 
them time is no object ; they could have their own comfortable 
machine, settle themselves in it and work on steadily, choosing the 
easiest and best roads and fully vindicating the value of cycling as 


a means of health. 
W. ARMSTRONG WILLIS. 
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UNDER KING FOHN. 


N the history of crime each age has its special characteristics. 
We have the age of violence and ferocity, when civilisation is 

at a low ebb and education confined to the few ; the age of robbery 
and rapine, when everything is sacrificed to deeds of military prowess 
and the law of might is that of right ; the age of maritime adventure, 
when piracy flourishes as a great commercial industry ; the age of 
speculation and buoyant trade, when criminal activity is busy with its 
introduction of fraudulent companies, its clever forgeries, and its 
thousand and one schemes to decoy the innocent into the meshes of 
the knave. Crime inthe nineteenth century is just as low, cruel, and 
calculating as in the thirteenth, only it has changed its character, and 
glosses its nefarious offences with a veneer of civilisation and intelligence 
which in the earlier periods of our history it was necessarily unable to 
acquire. A work lies before us which reveals, as only contemporary 
evidence can reveal, the criminal condition of our country in the reign 
of King John.' From its pages a light is shed on the social history 
of England not to be obtained from any other source. Before infor- 
mation culled from judicial proceedings of the period, engrossed on 
parchments at the very date the decisions were given, all matter drawn 
from printed authorities and subsequent chronicles must pale its 
ineffectual fires, like artificial light before the rays of the noonday sun. 
Here, in this interesting volume, we have life under King John as 
written by those who lived with him and interpreted his rule. Among 
the latest associations the object of which is to unearth the memorials 
of the past the Selden Society takes the very front rank. Indeed it 
is second to no antiquarian body in the useful work it aims at pro- 
ducing. Started under distinguished patronage, and assisted by a 
staff of accomplished scholars, the one main object it has in view is 
to encourage the study and advance the knowledge of the history of 
English law. To effect this end it delves amid the early muniments 
stored among the public archives, or explores the mass of uncalen- 
dared matter neglected in our public and private libraries, and hunts 

' Select Pleas of the Crown, vol. i.: Selden Society. 
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up any classes of manuscripts calculated to illustrate the purport of its 
quest—the growth and the principles of medizval common law. 
Selections from this treasure trove the Society proposes to publish 
from time to time, and thus throw a light upon our early history which 
it is impossible for printed books to reflect. The work before us is 
the first attempt of this praiseworthy body at introducing the public 
to its skilled labours. No happier choice could be made for an 
initial effort than the publication of these selections from the Pleas 
of the Crown. Of all classes among our archives the Plea Rolls of 
the Courts of King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, which 
run from the reign of Richard I. to the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, are the most valuable for the historian and legal 
student. Their pleadings and judgments constitute invaluable materials 
for English legal history, since they furnish us with information not 
to be obtained elsewhere as to the state of the law and the social and 
economic condition of the people at the very time their entries were 
recorded. From the well-preserved parchments of these Rolls we 
learn the crimes that were perpetrated, the punishments inflicted, the 
fines imposed, and the quaint customs by which offences were purged. 

A perusal of this volume leads us to the conclusion that crime 
during the reign of King John was somewhat of a monotonous 
character. The deeds recorded simply ring the changes upon 
murder, robbery with violence, mutilation, burglary, rape, petty 
thefts, exactions of unjust tolls, the use of false weights and measures, 
the ignoring by a villein of his obligations to his lord, and the like. 
The criminal received punishment according to the enormity of his 
offence. He was hanged, or drawn and hanged, or burned, or fined, 
or dismembered, .or sentenced to engage his opponent in a duel. 
Two modes of detecting guilt were at this date of frequent adoption 
—the ordeal by fire or water, and the ordeal of battle. The water 
ordeal had to be gone through either with cold or boiling water. , In 
cold water the suspected offender was considered innocent if his 
body was not borne up by the water contrary to the course of nature; 
in hot water the criminal had to immerse his arms or legs naked in 
the scalding fluid, and, after a time, on taking them out, if they were 
found to be unscathed he was adjudged innocent. He was generally 
found innocent ; in the cases before us there is but one instance of 
a failure at this ordeal. The ordeal by fire was a severer test. The 
crimina! was blindfolded, and made to walk with his bare feet over 
nine glowing-hot ploughshares; or else he had to carry heated 
irons in his hands, usually of one pound weight, which was called 
the simple ordeal ; or of two pounds weight, which was called duplex ; 
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or of three pounds weight, which was ¢riplex ordalium. If he came 
out of this trial unhurt he was pronounced innocent, and acquitted. 
As a rule, the ordeal by fire was reserved for freemen and persons of 
better condition ; the water ordeal for villeins and rustics. 

The ordeal by battle, or trial by combat, was at this date another 
favourite form of deciding a judicial issue. The defendant, if of 
sound health and not a minor, declared that he was innocent of the 
crime—generally murder—laid to his charge, and, flinging his glove 
upon the ground, swore that he was ready to defend himself by his 
body, and determine the question in dispute by a duel. The chal- 
lenge accepted, a day was appointed by the court for the conflict to 
take place, and until that time arrived both plaintiff and defendant 
were kept in the custody of the marshal. On the eve of the ordeal 
both parties were arraigned by the marshal, and brought into the 
field before the justices of the court, who addressed the combatants, 
and restated the nature of the accusation. Then, the next morning, 
at the rising of the sun, the two foes met, bareheaded and bare- 
legged from the knee downwards, and with their arms bared to the 
elbows. They were armed with staves an ell long, and each sheltered 
himself behind a four-cornered target. Before entering into action 
both men made oath that he “had neither ate nor drunk, nor done 
anything else by which the law of God may be depressed and the 
law of the devil exalted.” Silence was then proclaimed, and the 
engagement commenced. If the defendant was vanquished, or was 
unable to continue the fight, he was considered to be guilty, and was 
hanged forthwith ; but if he could maintain the conflict all the day 
until the stars appeared, judgment was given in his favour, and he was 
quit of the appeal. When the plaintiff was weak or maimed, he was 
allowed to avoid the wager of battle, and could compel the defendant 
to put himself upon his country. The trial took place before the 
constable and marshal. 

Punishment then, as now, for minor offences was condoned by 
the imposition of fines. /deo in misericordia are words constantly 
to be found in our records at the end of a charge made against an 
offender. “ Misericordia” was a legal term used for an arbitrary or 
discretionary amerciament imposed upon any person for an offence ; 
it was su Called because “the fine to be paid should be small and rather 
less than the offence according to the provisions of Magna Charta.” 
In those good old times the catalogue of offences which could be 
committed by the people was a heavy one; the law of the land 
showed them scant mercy when they erred, yet the law of the lord 
of the manor was the severer of the two. On all sides the peasant 
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was oppressed and overworked. If he had a few sheaves of corn, 
he could not grind them himself, but had to bring them to the mill 
of his lord, and there, on payment of a toll, have them ground. 
If the wife of his lord had a child, or the daughter of his lord mar- 
ried, or the son of his lord came home from the wars, the happy 
event had to be commemorated by compulsory gifts from the 
delighted peasantry. At harvest-time the unhappy son of the soil 
was compelled to devote several days to reaping his lord’s corn, 
getting in the hay, and the like, without the slightest remuneration. 
If he snared a rabbit or a hare, or shot a deer with his bow and 
arrow, and was caught in the act, he was strung up on the nearest 
tree. If his daughter married, the lord, if he so chose, could 
anticipate the rights of the husband—/s droits de seigneur. No 
horse or cart could pass over the lands of the lord without payment 
of a tax; no bridge could be crossed, no market held, no cattle 
bred or bought, no firewood collected, no walls built, no sheds 
erected, no pigs fed on open spaces—in short, nothing was permitted 
without the payment of a toll either in money or in kind. His industry 
taxed, his cattle tithed, his family rights ignored, mulcted at every 
turn, the lot of the peasant, like that of the policeman in the bur- 
lesque, was not a happy one. One advantage he however possessed. 
In spite of irritating and incessant exactions he was well fed ; beef 
and mutton and fat bacon were cheap and plentiful, and could be 
washed down by sound, nourishing ale at a penny a gallon. Hence 
the peasant, though crushed and hard-worked, was strong and healthy 
and able to endure the burdens heaped upon him. 

From the full quiver of the proceedings before us let us see into 
what channel the current of crime at this date flowed, and select a 
few specimens from its turbid waters. One Lefchild was accused of 
stealing a pair of boots ; he denied the theft, swearing that he bought 
the boots at Bodmin for twopence halfpenny ; convicted, and sen- 
tenced to purge himself by water. A man was charged with rape, 
but pardoned on condition of his marrying his victim. Eadmer of 
Penwithen appeals Martin, Robert, and Thomas of Penwithen, for 
that Robert wounded him in the head, so that twenty-eight pieces 
of bone were extracted, and meanwhile Martin and Thomas held 
him ; Robert sentenced to purge himself by iron. Save for two 
offences a woman was powerless to institute proceedings. Hawise, 
daughter of Thurstan, appeals Walter of Croxby and Wm. Miller of the 
death of her father and of a wound given to herself. But her husband 
refuses to prosecute. Therefore it is considered that the appeal is 
null, fora woman has no appeal against anyone except for the death of 
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her husband or for rape. One Cardun was charged with taking 
from every cart crossing his land with eels one stick of eels, and 
from a cart with greenfish, one greenfish, and from a cart with 
salmon, half a salmon, and from a cart with herrings, five herrings, 
whereas he ought to take no custom for anything save for salt ; he 
was fined twenty shillings. Maud, wife of Hugh, was taken witha 
false gallon, with which she sold beer ; fined two marks. A woman, 
Lemis, was suspected of being present when Renild of Hemchurch 
was slain, and of having been a party to his death. She defends herself. 
Sentenced to purge herself by the ordeal of iron, but as she is ill the 
ordeal is respited until her recovery. Another woman was accused 
of compassing the death of her neighbour; she was sentenced to be 
hanged, but, as a favour, was pardoned after having her eyes torn out. 

Numerous cases of mutilation occur; the fines ranging frem two to 
twenty marks. When a man was wounded, if he failed at once to show 
his wounds to the coroner in the County Court he was unable to prose- 
cute. One Herbert of Pattesley, suspected of murder, was sentenced 
to go to the Holy Land, and remain there in the service of God for 
the soul of the slain for seven years ; should he return before that time 
he was to be hanged. Wille Brown, who was charged with killing a 
man, and who purged himself by water and abjured the, realm, 
offers the king one mark that he may be suffered to return. Gilbert, 
son of Hodwin, was found slain in the forest of Malvern ; it is not 
known who slew him ; he was found in the highway between Little 
and Great Malvern, and because he was found in the covert of 
Malvern forest there is no murder fine, and this by an ancient 
custom. That part of Gloucestershire which lies west of the Severn 
enjoyed at this date a similar immunity from murder fines. William 
Trenchebof is suspected of having handed the knife wherewith 
Foliot was killed. Let him purge himself by the water that he was 
not consenting to the death; he has failed, and is to be hanged. 
Mabel, daughter of Derwin, was playing with a stone at Yeovil, and 
the stone fell on the head of Walter Critele ; but he had no harm 
from the blow, and a month after this ke died of an infirmity, and 
she fled to church for fear; but the jurors say positively that he did 
not die of the blow ; therefore, let her be in custody until the king be 
consulted. At this date the sovereign was not only consulted, but 
often sat on the bench with his justices and delivered sentence. 

We have here also frequent instances of culprits flying to the 
sanctuary of the church to obtain protection ; also of men who, after 
a crime, shaved their head and put on monkish robes to obtain the 
more lenient punishment given to those who could claim benefit of 
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clergy. Sefrid, son of Reginald Cote, was arrested because it was 
said of him that he tallaged ships which came through the marsh ; 
he was replevied, and, after his replevin, he shaved his crown and 
made him a tonsure like a clerk’s ; then his pledges came and con- 
fessed that, while he was in their plevin, he had his crown shaved, 
and they put themselves in mercy. Alice, wife of Wm. Black, con- 
fesses that she was present, along with her husband, ai the slaying of 
three men at Barnet ; therefore, let her be burned. Here is a curious 
form of theft. The sheriffs of London testified that one Wainer was 
found in possession of a cape, a tunic, and a towel, which were 
extracted from the house of Fulk Woader, through the window, by 
means of a long stick with a crook at the end ; he was hanged. 

Of the numerous cases of murder, maiming, robbery, selling by 
false weight, encroaching upon the lands of the crown, and the like, 
we make no mention, since they are destitute of particular features ; 
the punishment accorded to these offences was hanging, burning, 
tearing both eyes out, and occasionally, ifthe interest was sufficiently 
powerful, the infliction of a heavy fine. In one of the entries we 
have something like a very early trace of the privy councillor’s oath. 
Two men, Ranulf and Gilbert, were accused in their appeal of 
making mention of the king’s death. Thereupon Henry de Pomeroy 
and Alan de Dunstanville said that “they belonged to the king’s 
private household, and were sworn that in case they heard anything 
that was against the king they would report it to the king.” Conse- 
quently they took the two men into their custody, and handed them 
over to the royal presence for further investigation. 

Let one more entry, and this shall be our last, illustrate the 
ostracised and defenceless condition of the outlaw. One Hugh, 
outlawed for murder, had been summoned to put in an appearance 
at the County Court, but had declined to obey the mandate. The 
sentence of outlawry, which was about to be reversed, was therefore 
confirmed. ‘ Wherefore the County said that, as Hugh would not 
appear to the king’s peace, he must bear the wolf’s head (/upinum 
caput) as he had done before.” This phrase, as the editor notes, is 
indeed “ picturesque,” but it would perhaps have not been a work 
of supererogation had he explained what it signified. How many of 
those who pique themselves upon their antiquarian lore know the 
meaning of the “wolf’s head”? And yet the interpretation is very 
simple. The outlaw who declined to obey the law was to seek in 
vain for the protection of the law. He was the sport and butt of 
aggressive humanity. He could be hunted by anyone, and, if not 
captured alive, his victor could make short work of his quarry, for it 
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was a meritorious act to kill him and cut off his head as a gift to the 
king ; the outlaw being looked upon in the same light as the head of 
a wolf— that beast so hurtful to man.” Like the wolf, the outlaw 
made his home in the dense forests, which were then one of the chief 
features in the landscape of England ; and sportsmen when out on 
the war-path with their bows and arrows as often brought down one 
as the other. In either case the “ bag” was a welcome one. 

As is to be expected in a rough and untutored age, the chief 
crimes in the list before us consist of murder, mutilation, and 
robberies with violence. Hinds keeping guard over farms were slain 
in order that the sheep and calves might be the more easily 
seized ; men wandering along the highway were killed for the clothes 
they wore ; vengeance or pure mischief accounted for numerous 
mutilations ; churls returning from the ales, drunk and quarrelsome, 
indulged in frequent fights, which often resulted fatally ; at harvest- 
time peasants were attacked by marauders and the standing sheaves 
of the corn and barley of their lords stolen ; the breaking into houses 
was a crime of frequent occurrence—yet in the whole catalogue there 
is not an offence of any marked ingenuity, savage brutality seems to 
have been the dominant thought and mode of action. Of those 
heathenish vices which a depraved luxury generally has to record we 
do not find a single instance. There is one horrible case of mutila- 
tion, too horrible even to be given in the original Latin, yet it is but 
a mild case of dissection compared with the atrocities of a White- 
chapel murder. For criminal ingenuity as well as for demoniacal 
brutality the nineteenth century seems complacently to hold its own. 

We cannot part with this volume without a word of praise for 
its editor, Mr. F. W. Maitland, University Reader of Law at Cam- 
bridge. In our splendid collection of archives the Coram Rege Rolls 
of John, from which the chief portion of the entries before us is 
taken, are perhaps the most difficult of all our muniments to decipher. 
Their parchments, it is true, are sound and well preserved, but the 
handwriting which covers their membranes is so small, and the 
contractions are so numerous and far fetched, that perusal becomes a 
work of labour to even the most trained palzeographer. Mr. Maitland 
is to be congratulated upon the care and accuracy with which he has 
performed his task. We have in several instances collated his reading 
with the Rolls themselves, and can therefore bear personal tribute to 
his skill as an archivist and a scholar. We do not say he is faultless— 
no decipherer of old handwriting, from Rymer downwards, ever was 
or will be. Occasionally we have found him tripping, as, for instance, 
when he reads in various entries apfpellaverat for appellavit, et for 
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que, quod for unde, fuerunt for sunt, illum for eum, idem for ibi, and 
now and then when he omits an interpolation. The worst errors of 
which we have found him guilty are in reading jocantem, translating 
it disporting, when it is as plain as a pikestaff potantem, drinking 
(entry 45), and in the omission of a whole line at the end of entry 
115. But it is always easy to discover mistakes, no matter who the 
author may be or what his work. Few know better than he who is 
accustomed to the blinding handwriting of the records of our earlier 
reigns how soon the eyes get tired, the brain confused, and the 
pattes de mouche of the monkish scribes fail to keep within their 
proper limits ; at the end of a few hours’ study lines, though parallel, 
hopelessly meet, letters run one into the other, and contractions, 
which when the brain is fresh are easily deciphered, end in being 
misread or are pronounced unintelligible. Mr. Maitland has every 
reason to be proud of his book. The Selden Society is not only to 
be congratulated upon its work but upon its workman. 


ALEX. CHARLES EWALD. 
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THE GIANT STONES OF CARNAC, 


T about a mile from Carnac, on the road from Auray, we first 
catch sight of the standing stones or alignments, as they are 

called, of Kermario. Ata distance of about 300 yards to the left we 
see, outlined against the sky, what appears more like a cluster of 
gigantic tombstones of irregular shape than anything else to which one 
is accustomed. Even those who have hitherto been untouched by 
the mystery of these stones are fascinated by their strange appearance, 
and the desire for an immediate closer inspection is irresistible. 
Leaving our carriage we hasten across the stretch of waste land that 
separates the road from the monument, never pausing until we stand 
among the mighty monoliths. They are all of the close-grained 
granite of the district, weather-worn and covered with the lichen- 
growth of ages. Many of them are 12 feet high, and from 4 to 5 
feet in diameter. We can see at once the general arrangement. 
They are not placed at random, but stand in long rows, ten in num- 
ber, stretching away to the east along a desolate moorland. Close 
at hand, in a line with the southernmost alignment, is a ruined dolmen. 
There are many gaps in the rows, and several of the menhirs, as the 
individual monoliths are called, are no longer upright, but it is easy 
for the eye to follow them down a slight incline and up some rising 
ground until they disappear in a wood surrounding an old windmill. 
A few years ago many more menhirs were prostrate, but the State has 
recently acquired the site and has been busy for some time past 
erecting once more the fallen giants. Itis a relief to think that these 
alignments will no longer be used as quarries, but will now be preserved 
as national property ; yet many of us will regret that any work of re- 
storation should have been undertaken. It may be admitted that the 
work has on the whole been carefully done, and that the tourist can now 
enjoy a belle perspective better than formerly ; still, there is something 
incongruous in the thought of a modern civilised State erecting rude 
stone monuments. The vision of a steam crane hoisting up the 
mighty blocks robs them of half their mystic charm. Whenever a 
tall obelisk betrays by its fresh pink face the fact that it is a State- 
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erected menhir one cannot help regarding it as a sort of impostor, 
But worse than this. Inferences such as scientific observation has 
already drawn, as we shall presently see, from the position and 
appearance of the fallen monuments are no longer obtainable. 

The alignments of Kermario do not stand alone. They are only 
the central one of three phalanxes of menhirs which extend with but 
short intervals over a distance of two miles. Across the road we 
have just left, runs the second phalanx, the menhirs increasing in 
size as they reach the village of Ménec, where they end in a semicircle 
of huge close-fitting slabs. The houses of the villagers, dwarfed in 
strange contrast, stand huddled among the giant pebbles. Ifwe walk 
in the other direction down the avenues of Kermario beyond the mill, 
we find the rows of menhirs still continuing, though the stones are 
more sparse and of smaller dimensions, until we lose them in a great 
pine forest. Following on in the same direction, however, and crossing 
the ravine of Kerloquet, we soon come upon the third phalanx, the 
alignments of Kerlescant, taking the same easterly course. As before, 
at the western end these menhirs attain their greatest size, and end 
in an irregular enclosure, somewhat similar to that at Ménec, with 
a long barrow on the north. These three great alignments of Ménec, 
Kermario, and Kerlescant, contain altogether about 2,000 stones—a 
remnant only of the original number. A similar monument, consist- 
ing of upwards of 1,000 stones, may be seen at Erdeven about four 
miles off. Others of smaller size are to be found on the peninsula of 
Quiberon and elsewhere in the neighbourhood. 

What are these strange stones like petrified battalions drawn up 
in line of battle? Who set them up, and when, and for what pur- 
pose? It is not easy to answer these questions. Archzologists 
differ. They have been looked upon as tombs, as temples, as tri- 
umphal monuments. They have been ascribed to pre-Aryan, .to 
Celtic, and'to Gallo-Roman peoples. They have been associated with 
sun-worship, with serpent-worship, with phallic-worship. Perhaps 
the most absurd theory, suggested by the tradition which calls them 
Ceesar’s camp, is, that they were erected by the Romans as supports 
for their tents, and to shelter them from the wind! Like many other 
antiquities they have, of course, been attributed to the Phcenicians, 
though there are no rude stone monuments in Pheenicia proper. 
Undeterred by the fact that, of the three great alignments near Carnac, 
the first consists of thirteen lines, the second of ten, and the third ot 
eleven, another writer has not hesitated to consider them as repre- 
senting the signs of the zodiac, each row of stones standing for a 
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sign. Perhaps the most prevalent theory is that referred to in 
Matthew Arnold’s lines : 


No priestly stern procession now 

Streams through their rows of pillars old ; 
No victims bleed, no Druids bow; 

Sheep make the daisied aisles their fold. 


But there is absolutely nothing to connect the Druids with megalithic 
remains. The late James Fergusson, the learned author of ‘‘ Rude 
Stone Monuments,” supposed them to be the memorials of some 
great battle or battles, and, in accordance with the general theory his 
book endeavours to establish, considered them to be of much more 
recent date than is commonly supposed. From the silence of the 
Roman writers, and in particular of the observant author of the 
“Commentaries,” who waged war against the Veneti in this very 
neighbourhood, and who must have seen the stones if they then 
existed, he argues that they must have been erected in the period 
which elapsed between the overthrow of the Roman power in Gaul 
and the early part of the sixth century, when the people of the country 
were completely converted to Christianity. ' 

Since Fergusson’s book was written, a patient investigator, James 
Miln, has carefully explored the lines of Kermario, and, in spite of 
the silence of Czesar, has established the fact that they were in 
existence, at all events, before the Romans left. Mr. Miln excavated 
certain /a/uses, or earthworks, which run along through the menhirs, 
in some places coinciding for short distances with the alignments. 
These taluses contain the foundations of ancient walls, and the works 
thus laid bare were shown, partly from their construction, and partly 
from the nature of the objects found beside them, to have been in 
some places Celtic and in others Roman. In particular he found the 
remains of the four walls of a Roman camp (castra stativa) situated 
among the menhirs (thus in a remarkable way accounting for the 
tradition according to which the alignments were known as Cesar’s 
camp), and his excavations disclosed the fact that the Roman builders 
had in some places utilised the lines of menhirs by building their wall 
from stone to stone. Fallen menhirs, too, were found built into the 
walls of the camp. The alignments are, therefore, older than the 
Roman occupation. 

In one place Mr. Miln found a prostrate menhir buried in the 
earth and lying at an angle to the Roman wall. It had apparently 
fallen before the camp was constructed, and had been utilised to 
protect a fire-place. But more than this. One end showed by its 
deep grooves and weather markings that the menhir had stood erect 
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at one time, and stood erect long enough to be scored by the elements. 
The irresistible inference is that it had stood for centuries before the 
camp was constructed. Other taluses containing Roman objects are 
set down by Mr. Miln as the remains of temporary Roman camps 
(castra subita), dating possibly from the first arrival of the Romans in 
the country. Similar traces of Roman occupation have since been 
discovered among the alignments of Erdeven during the operations 
conducted by the State for their restoration. To return however to 
Mr. Miln. Certain walls of ruder construction laid bare by him, con- 
taining no traces of the Romans, but only stone implements of various 
kinds and fragments of coarse pottery, such as is frequently found in 
the dolmens, are believed to have been the remains of defensive works 
erected by the Celts prior to the Roman invasion. As these latter works 
surround several of the standing menhirs and incorporate in their con- 
struction several fallen ones, it is evident that the alignments are older 
than the Celtic works. How much older we cannot say ; but the mere 
fact of their being utilised, not to say desecrated, in this way suggests 
the hypothesis that the people who erected these defensive works 
had no retigious associations connected with the stones, in fact that 
the Celts had as little to do with the erection of the monument, what- 
ever it was, as the Romans. This supposition, it may be remarked, 
is strengthened by considerations drawn from the geographical 
distribution of rude stone monuments, many of which are to be found 
in countries which, there is good reason to suppose, were never occu- 
pied by any Celtic people. It is to be noted, however, that stone 
implements and other objects usually called prehistoric have been 
found associated with the Roman remains both along the Roman 
works and on the floors of certain primitive dry-stone structures, 
unearthed by Mr. Miln in the immediate neighbourhood of the align- 
ments. The inference drawn by Mr. Miln is that on the fall of the 
Empire the inhabitants of the country lapsed quickly into barbarism, 
as is indeed maintained by the best writers, and took refuge in these 
defensive works from the frequent invasions to which the country was 
exposed. But more than this. Some facts brought to light by Mr. 
Miln tend directly to show that the custom of erecting menhirs did 
not cease with the arrival of the Romans. Among the foundation 
stones used to prop up an isolated menhir near the Roman villa of 
the Bosseno were found a fragment of a vase of Samian ware, a rough 
piece of marble, and several fragments of roofing tiles (/egule), 
together with a werked flint flake. Nor does this evidence stand 
alone. Roman pottery and even Roman coins have been more than 
once found in the dolmens. It is not satisfactory to explain this by 
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the supposition that such objects were left by Roman pillagers. It 
seems more probable that burial in the dolmens was not wholly 
abandoned by the native population in Roman or post-Roman times. 
If this be so, it would appear that the Celts, if they did not introduce 
the custom, must at least have adopted it from the former inhabi- 
tants. 

As to the purpose for which the alignments were erected, it is to 
be observed that in general the objects found by Mr. Miln at the 
base of the menhirs, with the important exception of human bones, 
were similar in character to those found in the dolmens, namely, 
ashes, charcoal, rude pottery, hammer stones, and flint chips. The 
sepulchral nature of the dolmens is no longer questioned, so that the 
correlation existing between them and the alignments is of importance 
as possibly throwing light upon the origin of the latter. It is worth 
noting therefore that while the numerous dolmens of the Morbihan, 
with one or two exceptions, all open towards the east, the orientation 
of the alignments is the same. The alignments of Kermario terminate, 
as we have seen, with a dolmen, those of Kerlescant and of Ménec 
end in an enclosure of close-fitting slabs, with, in the former case, a 
chambered barrow, while on a mound in the middle of the Erdeven 
group there are two small dolmens. On the other hand, with the 
dolmens are often associated single menhirs. As a rule the menhirs 
do not appear to bear any sculptures, but cup-markings similar to 
those on some of the dolmens have been observed in one or two 
instances. The names of the menhirs, too, suggest a sepulchral 
origin. Ménec, according to one version, indeed, merely means the 
place of the stones, but according to another it signifies the place of 
remembrance ; Kermario means the town of the dead ; and Kerloquet 
or Kerlosquet (of which Kerlescant is probably a corruption), the 
village of burning or of incineration. So of menhirs elsewhere. At 
Dol a famous monolith, 35 feet high, is called /a pierre du Champ 
Dolent, and Mr. Miln mentions that in Auvergne the menhirs are 
called plourouses, while in Finisterre there are alignments called 
carnoel (ossuary). On the whole, it is not rash to conclude with 
Mr. Miln, that in the menhirs, alignments, cromlechs, and dolmens, 
we have “the mutilated remains of an immense necropolis, the con- 
struction of which had extended over a long period, and must 
necessarily have required a great amount of organised labour and 
skill.” On this theory the absence of bones among the alignments 
may perhaps be accounted for by the porous nature of the granite 
soil, which would tend to disintegrate bones rapidly, or it may be 
that the exact place of interment has not yet been discovered. 
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Mr. Fergusson was then certainly wrong in assigning these align- 
ments to the fifth or sixth century, but the theory which he held in 
common with others, that they form the monument of some great 
battle, seems the most plausible of any that has been suggested. It 
is confirmed by the local tradition (though this may not count for 
much), according to which the alignments were once an army of 
pagan invaders, but were metamorphosed into stone by the power 
of St. Cornely, to whom the church at Carnac is dedicated. A stone 
standing high above his fellows in the Ménec group is called “the 
Colonel,” and another on a neighbouring height “the General.” 
Certainly the alignments occupy the most advantageous positions 
from a strategical point of view in the district, and their appearance 
and arrangement are suggestive of battalions. Mr. Miln, indeed, 
seems to think that the great extent of the alignments prevents us 
from regarding them as belonging to one event. Assuredly they 
were not built in a day; but a victorious commander with an army 
of workers might well, we should imagine, collect the menhirs and 
erect them before the enthusiasm inspired by the victory had died 
out. The uniformity of plan, too, seems consistent only with one 
continuous effort. This theory is quite compatible with the belief 
that the menhirs in after-times became the objects of some sort of 
superstitious observances originating, perhaps, in ancestor-worship. 
The numerous decrees of the early Christian Church against wor- 
shipping stones bear out this idea ; and even at the present day the 
peasants in certain parts of Brittany believe in the efficacy of the 
menhirs to heal their diseases and to make the barren fruitful. 

Summing up, then, we think it has been proved that these align- 
ments date from a time antecedent—and probably long antecedent— 
to the Roman occupation of Brittany. It is not certain whether 
they were erected by the Celts or by a pre-Celtic people, but it is 
probable that they, like the dolmens, are sepulchral in character and 
were erected by the same race. The most plausible theory of their 
special purpose is that they were intended to commemorate some 
great battle or battles. More than this we cannot say. The Roman 
Empire has come and conquered and gone since these forgotten 
victors celebrated their triumph. Their names are lost, their very 
race is uncertain, but these stones now “ bearded with lichen 
scrawl’d and grey ” remain, a sort of colossal lithograph of the battle- 
scene in which those who erected them bore their part. Will our 
statues and columns and triumphal arches last so long? 


GODDARD H. ORPEN. 
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“GENTLEMAN PETE.” 


BY A CONVICT. 


IRTY, unkempt, unsweet 
Was Pete ; 
A wind-driven atom of skin and bone ; 
A strip of the life that exists alone 
In the street. 


Nobody ! nothing! for him ; 
A limb 
Of the gutter-fed upas of London growth ; 
The thing that hath plighted to hell its troth— 
Sink or swim, 


Yet, was there something bright— 
Poor mite !— 
In the features outshadowing through the dirt : 
The gleam of a body—without a shirt— 
Lithe and light. 


Known by the dockmen well, 
They'd tell 
How he’d run here and there for Liz’ or for Jane, 
Regardless of weather, though wind and rain 
Roared and fell. 


Ever and aye he’d smile ; 
The while 
He his pinched little cheeks for a whistle would swell, 
To issue in notes that a hard heart well 
Might beguile. 
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But ’twas his gentle way, 
They say, 
That won him the love of alley and street, 
And with it the title of “Gentleman Pete ” 
By courtesy. 


Truly an arrow shot, 
I wot, 
By the Archer who never hath missed His aim, 
And giveth to each of His own a name, 
Ne’er forgot. 


Hard by the grim Dock Gate, 
His mate— 
For he had one—“ Old Mickey,” a crossing swept : 
A highway that many a secret kept 
Inviolate. 


There, when the work was slack, 
They’d rack 
The broom, and, in spite of the quaint conceit 
Of the elder, the better was “Gentleman Pete” 
For the crack. 


“* Mickey ”—he one day said— 
““What’s ‘ Dead’? 
Does gentlemen—real uns, yer know—peg out, 
And take theirselves off in the night wi’out 
E’er a red?” 


“ Pete, it’s a weary walk, 
And talk 
Don’t make it seem shorter ; but, mind thee lad, 
A true gent’s the ripest fruit to be had 
On the stalk. 


** Carved by the hand of God, 
A rod 
To be laid on the altar within the veil, 
To bud in the morning, and then make sail 
At his nod.” 
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Everywhere mist and fog 
That clog 


The life of the river and roof and street, 
And damp e’en the spirits of “Gentleman Pete” 


Erst agog. 


“Hi!” ’tis a mighty van ; 
A man 


Has shouted the warning ; but, oh ! too late ; 
For “ Mickey” has gathered a dying mate, 


Crushed and wan. 


Never again, bare feet, 
So fleet, 


Will you ‘long shore wander at ebb of tide. 


The-rags and the hunger alone will bide 
Little “ Pete.” 


Ended the travail sore, 
The shore 
Of the Crystal Sea shall receive the tread 
When sorrow and sighing away have fled 
Evermore. 


“ Never again” —from Mick, 
Voice thick— 
“ For I loved him, Lord, but Thou lov’st him best ; 
Thou tak’st but Thine own, so I'll leave the rest’; 
Pete, avick.” 


Just as they laid him there, 
His hair 
Bedabbled with mud, so he lies on still, 
Beyond reach and grip of the kindly skill 
And the care. 


Out through the night peals “one” ; 
’Tis done ; 
And low, as the death-sweat embeads his brow, 
He whispers—‘ Old Mick, I’m a gentleman now !” 
And is gone. 

















TABLE TALK. 


Mr. SWINBURNE ON BEN JONSON. 


MONG his many notable and eminent gifts Mr. Swinburne is, 

in his prose works, a master of subtle and hardy paradox. In 

no recent work is his mastery so clearly revealed as it is in his new 
Study of Ben Jonson.!. With some of Mr. Swinburne’s views on Ben 
his admirers have long been familiar. Not unexpected was the 
verdict passed at the outset that “ The flowers of his growing have 
every quality but one which belongs to the rarest and finest among 
flowers : they have colour, form, variety, fertility, vigour : the one thing 
they want is fragrance.” This is serious arraignment. Readers of 
Heine will recall the passage in the “ Reisebilder” in which, annoyed 
at some rationalistic expressions of his mistress, he blights her with the 
utterance : “ A woman without religion is a flower without perfume. 
Thou art a tulip, my adored one, a tulip.” I quote from memory. Mr. 
Swinburne will not, however, quit his ground. “That singing power 
which answers in verse to the odour of a blossom, to the colouring 
of a picture, to the flavour of a fruit—that quality without which 
they may be good, commendable, admirable, but cannot be de- 
lightful—was not, it should seem, a natural gift of this great writer’s ; 
hardly now and then could his industry attain to it by some excep- 
tional touch of inspiration or of luck.” For this utterance I was 
teady. For the praise that is lavished on the great dramatist, and for 
the order in merit assigned his work, I was unprepared. I dare 
not attempt to “sample” the eulogy that this master of praise dis- 
penses. What, however, shall be said—what will be said by most 
readers—of an opinion such as the following which we copy, leaving 
to the reader the pleasing task of seeking for its vindication? “If 
the fame of Ben Jonson were in any degree dependent on his 
minor or miscellaneous works in verse, it would be difficult to assign 
him a place above the third or fourth rank of writers belonging to the 
age of Shakespeare. His station in the first class of such writers, 
and therefore in the front rank of English authors, is secured 
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mainly-by the excellence of his four masterpieces in comedy : ‘The 
Fox’ and ‘ The Alchemist,’ ‘The Staple of News’ and ‘Every Man 
in his Humour’; but a single leaf of his ‘ Discoveries’ is worth all his 
lyrics, tragedies, elegies, and epigrams together.” One more piece of 
boldest assertion on this point I must add. After speaking of the 
thousands to whom the Odes of Gray and the Essays of Bacon are 
familiar, and the “‘ Anniversaries” of Donne and the “ Discoveries” 
of Jonson unfamiliar, Mr. Swinburne continues: “ And yet it is 
certain that in fervour of inspiration, in depth and force and glow 
of thought and emotion and expression, Donne’s verses are as far 
above Gray’s as Jonson’s notes or observations on men and morals, 
on principles and on facts, are superior to Bacon’s in truth of insight, 
in breadth of view, in vigour of reflection, and in concision of 


eloquence.” 
Mr. SWINBURNE’S PoETIC AWARDS. 


NE thing more concerning the utterances of this poetical 
Warwick the King-Maker, is the way in which he deals with 

his predecessors, those even whom, in some respects, he most admires. 
After an ingenious opening comparison between the supremacy of 
Shakespeare “among the gods of English verse” and that of Jonson 
‘among its giants,” he continues, “ Beside the towering figure of 
this Enceladus the stature of Dryden seems but that of an ordinary 
man ; the stature of Byron—who, indeed, can only be classed among 
giants by a somewhat licentious or audacious use of metaphor— 
seems little higher than a dwarf’s.”. So much for Byron in this aspect 
of his powers. Mr. Swinburne will have none of Euripides. After 
quoting from Jonson the words, “ As Euripides saith, ‘No lie ever 
grows old,’” Mr. Swinburne adds with unconcealed irony: “It 
‘would be well if this were so; but the inveterate reputation of 
Euripides as a dramatic poet is hardly reconcilable with the truth of 
his glibly optimistic assumption.” Elsewhere he classes together as 
“two frontless. and matchless charlatans of genius” Prosper 
Mérimée and. De Quincey. Once more, and Shelley is not dis- 
crowned, but turned up for punishment. Speaking of the ‘‘ Celebra- 
tion of Charis in Ten Lyric Pieces,” he says they “would be a 
graceful example .of Jonson’s lighter and brighter inspiration if the 
ten were reduced to eight. His anapests are actually worse than 
Shelley’s, which hope would fain have assumed and charity would 
fain have believed to be impossible.” With these appetising extracts, 
I send my readers to a book which must be on the shelves of every 


lover of poetry and the drama. 
SYLVANUS URBAN, 
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